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THE PROCEEDINGS OF 


Tue Firry Annuat MEETING 


The fifth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation was held in Columbia, April 13, 1935, in the Crystal Room 
of the Columbia Hotel. The morning session was opened at 11:30 
o’clock by the President, Professor Marshall W. Brown. 

As the first paper of the morning, Miss Anne King Gregorie pre- 
sented “The First Decade of The Charleston Library Society.” The 
discussion of this paper was led by Miss Bess Glenn, who stated that 
the library of this Society is the second oldest non-institutional library 
in the United States, the first being that of “The Junto” organized in 
Philadelphia in 1731 by Benjamin Franklin. Since the two libraries 
were fundamentally similar, she raised the question whether or not 
the organization of the Charleston Library Society was perhaps due 
to some extent to the indirect influence of Franklin’s example; Peter 
Timothy, one of the organizers of the society, was the son and suc- 
cessor of the second printer set up in Charleston by Franklin. 

“Chinese Exclusion Acts, 1880-1904” was the topic of a paper 
given at the morning session by Miss Ruth Boyd. Mrs. Richard 
Williams, in leading the discussion af this paper, challenged Miss 
Boyd’s statement that since 1914 the relations with China have been 
undisturbed by national prejudice and that the yellow peril is for- 
gotten by the statesmen of today. Mrs. Williams asserted that the 
racial hatred exhibited by the recent outbreaks in China is greater 
than that manifested in the United States fifty years ago, and that 
the desire today for the support of organized labor makes politicians 
more jingoistic than ever before. Professor R. H. Taylor stated, as 
his view, that our policy, although harsh in some instances, was more 
or less justified by the circumstances. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper entitled “The 
Germans and the German-Swiss in South Carolina, 1732-1765: 
Their Contribution to the Province”, by Professor Gilbert P. Voigt. 
Professor S. J. Derrick, leader of the discussion of this paper, de- 
clared that in spite of the tenacity of the Germans and the fact 
that some of the Pennsylvania Germans have continued for two 
hundred and fifty years to hold to the use of the German language, 
those in South Carolina quickly adopted English. Professor D. D. 
Wallace stated that the underestimation of the number of Germans 
in this state has been due, perhaps, to their inactivity in politics. 
They came, he said, oppressed by poverty and had, first of all, to 
put themselves on a firm economic basis. 

The annual business meeting was held during the afternoon ses- 
sion. After the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor R. L. 
Meriwether gave the report of the Executive Committee, and sub- 
mitted the following nominations for 1935-1936: Professor J. H. 
‘Easterby, of the College of Charleston, President; Professor D. D. 
Wallace, of Wofford College, Vice-President; Miss Fannie Belle 
White, of Columbia High School, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the association for 
the nominations of the Executive Committee. 

At the dinner session, a very interesting paper, “Some Unexploited 
Fields of South Carolina History”, was read by Professor D. D. 
Wallace. 


The average attendance at the meeting was about fifty. 
F. B. W. 
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Tue First DecapE oF THE CHARLESTON LiBprRaRyY Society’ 


ANNE KiInc GREGORIE 


The history of the Charleston Library: Society is the history of 
culture in Charleston, South Carolina. In this venerable institution 
are found the origins of the Charleston Museum, the College of 
‘Charleston, and the Gibbes Art Gallery. But above all, in its collec- 
tions are mirrored as in a reflecting basin, the tastes and attainments 
of Charleston’s citizens for almost two centuries. Founded by men, 
for men only, this Society, through the highly selective accretion of 
sO many years now has one of the most qualitative collections in 
America, and is indispensable to all who would write upon our 
history and our literature. 

When the War of the Austrian Succession ended in 1748, the 
birth-year of this Society, London’s distant suburb, Charleston, re- 
ceived in the brief interval of peace the stimulus of safer connection 
with the metropolis. British to the core, this eighteenth-century 
Charleston, unpaved, undrained, unlighted, and with scarce a thou- 
sand houses, was so urban that the Rev. George Whitefield almost 
believed he was “amongst Londoners, both in respect of gaiety of 
dress, and politeness of manners.” * The first community in the new 
world to found a government-supported, free, public, lay, lending 
library, Charleston dates hers from the year 1698;* but its Anglican 
bias, making it unpopular with dissenters, proved fatal to the library 
movement, and in 1724, the Rev. Thomas Morritt, missionary in 
Charleston of the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, wrote that he could find no trace of the books of 
this early library.* 


Nevertheless, the province was not wholly without books, and 
some of the well-to-do owned creditable private libraries. Mrs. Jean 
DuPre of St. James Goose Creek had chiefly religious books, but 
also twenty-one small history books.® John Allen of Charleston had 
a bookcase and a “Large parcell of Books” valued at two hundred 
and fifty pounds currency.* Dr. George Dick’s inventory shows one 


1 The minutes for this period are not to be found; this paper is an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the founding of the Society and the beginning of 
its formal records. 


2 John Gillies, Memoirs of Rev. George Whitefield (New Haven, 1834), p. 


8 Edward McCrady, South Carolina under the Proprietary Government 
1670-1719 (New York, 1897), pp. 353, 701. Boston’s of 1656 was not lay nor 
lending. 

4 South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXXII. 41. 

5 Charleston County Records, Probate Court, Inventories 1748-51, p. 230. 

6 Ibid., p. 34, almost 36 pounds sterling, about $170.00. 
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hundred and twenty books,’ while Dr. Thomas Dale at the time 
of his death in 1751, had a library that warranted a catalog and a 
daily auction.* But probably few had as many books as the Hon. 


William Middleton of Crowfield Plantation, who owned three hun- 
dred or more.® 


The book lovers who were generous suffered then as now from 
borrowers. Mrs. Sarah Trott, more methodical than most, seems 
to have kept a memorandum of books she lent ;?° but Thomas Tew, 
tailor and shoemaker, having forgotten who borrowed his three 
volumes of Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses and his sixth 
volume of Rollins’ Ancient History, advertised repeatedly for their 
return. And Peter Timothy plaintively broadcast in his South 
Carolina Gazette: “The Printer has many books lent out which he 
begs the Gentlemen who have borrowed will return.” 


Lost books were not easily replaced, when the nearest book store 
was in London. However, Mrs. Elizabeth Timothy at her shop 
next the printing office on King Street advertised primers, horn- 
books, and Dyche’s spelling books for children; the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, pocket Bibles, Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, and 
Divine Songs for Children; as well as the more romantic Pamela of 
Richardson and Reflections on Courtship and Marriage interspersed 
with Cato on Old Age, Armstrong’s Poems of Health, and an 
Essay on the Dry Gripes—‘“all very cheap.” ** But this woman’s 
pabulum was by no means adequate. John Sinclair advertised several 
hundred volumes in religion, law, physic, mathematics, history, 
poetry, voyages, travels, plays, novels, romances, and music; but 
since he dealt also in butter, French claret, Philadelphia beer, 
hams and bar iron,** we can hardly say he had a bookshop. Hugh 
Anderson, Master of the Free School, bewailing that there was no 
bookseller who could supply a variety of books, and realizing the 
disadvantages of the current way of auctioning private libraries in 
lots, offered to take in books from all who cared to sell, and, hav- 
ing classified and cataloged them, to sell the books singly at auctions 
thrice a year. His plan must have been timely, for a few weeks 
later he advertised that he had several hundred volumes, many 

7 Ibid., p. 198. 

8 South Carolina Gazette, January 7, 1751, Postscript. 

9S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., 1. 233, note. 

10 S$. C. Gazette, January 11, 1746. © 

11 Jbid., March 3, 1746, June 20-27, 1748. 

12 Jbid., July 16, 1753. 


18 [bid., December 22, 1746. 


e " fis. September 26-October 3, November 21-December 3, 1748, October 
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recently imported and of the latest and best editions. But Mr. Ander- 
son died soon after,** and with him, presumably, his plan. 

It was in this Charleston of 1748, without a public library or an 
adequate bookshop, that a group of seventeen aspiring young in- 
tellectuals agreed to raise a fund of ten pounds sterling and import 
recent magazines and pamphlets from London, “acting at first under 
a mere verbal agreement and without a name.” ** A more democratic 
group can scarcely be found than these seventeen men held together 
by the bond of the reading habit, for it included a schoolmaster, two 
planters, a peruke maker, a doctor, a printer, two lawyers, and nine 
merchants. Augmented by two more, on June 13, 1748, they “sub- 
scribed the roll as the original members of the Society” :?’ 


ALEXANDER BARON, a Scotch newcomer, who had just arrived 
from Aberdeen as schoolmaster of a British man-of-war ; 18 


MORTON BRAILSFORD, and his brother 


SAMUEL BRAILSFORD, merchants in Broad Street, who had in- 


herited books from their father, Edward, an arrival from London some 
two score years before; ?® 


ROBERT. BRISBANE, son of a teacher of grammar in Glasgow, 
and himself a “Discipulus quintis classis” of the University of Glasgow, 


who had arrived about 1733 and become a merchant in partnership with 
his brother ; 2° 


WILLIAM BURROWS, a lawyer, who became Master in Chancery, 
and died May 2, 1781, in the fifty-fifth year of his age; 2? 


JOHN COOPER, a merchant, partner of William Glen in Elliott 
Street, and one of the owners of a distillery in Christ Church Parish; 2? 


PAUL DOUXSAINT, a merchant of French Huguenot descent, born 
in 1725, and died in 1778; 28 


JAMES GRINDLAY, a lawyer, probably from North Britain, who 
died in 1765; 4 


15 [bid., August 27-30, September 12-21, 1748, March 1, 1749; his successor, 
Alexander Baron, however, advertised books in ibid., October 16-23, 1749. 

16 Arthur Mazyck, Catalogue of the books belonging to the Charleston 
Library Society (Charleston, 1876), p. iii, preface; see also David Ramsay, 
History of South Carolina (Newberry, 1858), II. 210. 

17 James L. Petigru, Oration delivered before the Charleston Library So- 
ciety at its First Centennial Anniversary, June 13th, 1848 (Charleston, 1848), 
% 
¥ 18 Frederick Dalcho, An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in South- Carolina . . . (Charleston, 1820), p. 356. 

19 S$. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., V. 165; XXVI. 237. 

20 [bid., XIV. 122-123. 

21 Jbid., XVII. 90; XXI. 70, note. 

22 Charleston County Records, Register of Mesne Conveyance, Book PP, 
p. 728; S. C. Gazette, November 7-14, 1748; November 14, 1754; January 30- 
February 6, 1755. 

23 Ibid., October 31-November 7, 1748; March 25-April 1, 1751; A. S. 
Salley, Jr., Register of St. Philip’s Parish, 1720-1758 (Charleston, 1904), p. 
65; S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XVII. 106. 

24 Charleston County Records, Probate Court, Wills 1760-1767, p. 521. 
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WILLIAM LOGAN, a merchant, register of the court of vice ad- 


miralty, and grandson of Colonel George Logan of Aberdeen, who came 
to Carolina in 1690; 25 


ALEXANDER McCAULEY, a peruke maker in Broad Street,?¢ 
- whose name bespeaks his nationality; as does that of 


DR. PATRICK McKIE, a physician, of Oliphant, McKie and Com- 
pany, who sold family medicines and kept a hospital for sick negroes 
in Church Street; he died prior to February, 1751; 27 


THOMAS MIDDLETON, a wealthy and well-born planter, of 
Boochawe and Home Hall plantations, born in 1719; 28 


JOHN NEUFVILLE, a merchant of Huguenot ancestry, in business 
on Broad Street with his brother Edward; 2% 


THOMAS SACHEVERELL, a planter of St. Paul’s Parish in 
Colleton County, son of Thomas Sacheverell of England; died in 1764; ®° 


JOHN SINCLAIR, a Quaker merchant on Broad Street, who died 
prior to 1773; *1 


CHARLES STEVENSON, a merchant in Union Street, who died 
March, 1762; 32 


PETER TIMOTHY, the printer, also of French descent ; 3% 
JOSEPH WRAGG, JR., and his brother 


SAMUEL WRAGG, JR., sons of Joseph Wragg, wealthy merchant 
of Charleston and London; their store was on the Bay opposite the 
New Market.*4 


It was not until December 28, in the closing days of the year 
1748, that they organized under the name of a library society and 
arranged to import books as well as magazines and pamphlets. On 
the first day of the following April, they elected officers, John 
Cooper, merchant and distiller, becoming president, and John 
Sinclair, merchant and Quaker, the librarian.** The first published 
notice of a meeting of the Society appeared in the South Carolina 
Gazette for July 24-31, 1749, signed by Samuel Brailsford, secre- 
tary, calling the members together for Saturday evening next “at 


25S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., VII. 51; S. C. Gazette, March 27-April 7, 

1749; December 30, 1756. 

26 Tbid., July 7, 1746. 
27 Ibid., March 1-6, 1749, February 2-11, April 22-29, 1751. 
28S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., I. 260-262. 

en S. C. Gazette, October 9-16, 1749; see S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., XXVIL. 
80 [bid., XXVI. 101-102. 

/ ee a XXVIII. 100, 103; XXI. 65; S. C. Gazette, September 26-October 

’ 82 [bid., October 31-November 7, 1748. 

Py "a Thomas, History of Printing in America (Worcester, 1810), id 
-156. : 7 1g 
84S. C. Gazette, August 15-17, 1748. 

85 Mazyck, Catalogue, p. iii; Petigru, Oration. 
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the usual Hour” at Thomas Blythe’s tavern in Broad Street. There 
the meetings continued to be held although the tavern near the close 
of 1750 came under the management of John Gordon.* 


Understanding the power of publicity, the young founders sum- 
med up their aims in an “Advertisement,” which with true British 
feeling contemplated “the splendid figure which Great-Britian, the 
admiration and envy of the world, at present makes when com- 
pared with its rude and savage state in the days of Julius Cesar.” 
To save their descendants, they said, from sinking into savagery, 
and to hand “down the European arts and manners to the latest 
times is the great aim of the members of this Society, who are am- 
bitious of approving themselves worthy of their mother country, 
by imitating her humanity, as well as her industry, and by tran- 
sporting from her the improvements in the finer as well as in the 
inferior arts.” Ambitious that the entire province might benefit by 
their scheme, they invited “every lover of his country, every well- 
wisher to posterity” to join them.*’ 


Almost immediately the plan was extended, and when in April, 
1750, the rules were published, with the list of 129 members, they 
were “of the Society for erecting a Library, and raising a Fund 
for an Academy.” 


From the beginning the rules had teeth, for a fine of ten shillings 
was imposed upon members who did not attend the four general 
meetings a year, five pounds was forfeited by anyone declining an 
office to which he had been elected, and three pounds by those who 
refused committee duty. The book fund was provided for by weekly 
membership dues of five shillings; and members who neglected to 
pay dues or fines at the following general meeting or within sixty 
days after were to be utterly debarred from all privileges, while 
those in arrears of two years were to be forever debarred. After 
1600 pounds sterling had been laid out in books, the annual purchase 
was restricted to one hundred pounds sterling, the surplus being 
budgeted to equipment for a course in experimental philosophy and 
the fund for a professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Further surplus was to be funded for a second professorship. With 
patrotic regard for British interests, the twelfth rule required that 

86S. C. Gazette, October 1-8, 15-22, December 3-10, 1750; MS notes by 
Mabel L. Webber on “The Corner” Tavern; the Citizens’ and Southern Bank 
now stands on the site. 

87 This is quoted in The Rules and By-Laws of the Charlestown Library 
Society . . . (Charlestown, 1726), and in Dr. Milligan’s “Short Descrip- 
tion of the Province of South Carolina . . . 1763,” in B. R. Carroll, His- 


torical Collections of South Carolina (New York, 1836), Il. 488; the writer 
has not located its first publication. 
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two hundred or more copies in every book-purchase should have 
been printed in London.** 


By the close of the year 1750, the Society had a membership of 
more than one hundred and sixty.*® Whether its collections were 
damaged in the great hurricane of that year is unknown. 


When the library opened its doors, the books were housed with 
the librarian, John Sinclair, probably at his store on Broad Street, 
until, in 1749, he removed to the Bay.*® When he resigned, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1755, as librarian, treasurer, and correspondent, on the 
eve of departing the Province, Benjamin Smith became treasurer 
and William Henderson, master of the Free School, was elected 
librarian and correspondent. The books were then removed to the 
Free School in Broad Street where the library hours were from 


twelve to one daily, Sunday excepted, and on Thursday from three 
till five.* 


Unfortunately, no catalog for the books of this early period has 
been located, but from the beginning the classics were favored. In 
1753 Peter Timothy advertised for the “first Volume of Rabelais’s 
Works, on the cover of which are the words CHARLES-TOWN 
LIBRARY SOCIETY in gold.”* A list of lost library books in the 
Gazette of January 22, 1756, gives forty-nine titles in history, biogra- 
phy, philosophy, medicine, political science, religion, and fiction.** In 
the fall of that year the books were moved to the house of the next 
librarian, William Carwithin, in Elliott Street, where he kept library 
hours from nine to twelve in the forenoon and from three to five 


38 S. C. Gazette, April 16-23, 1750, reprinted in S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag., 
oe pe 163-170, Sums are in currency at about 7 to 1, unless sterling is speci- 

ed. 

39 wag Catalogue, p. iii. 

40S. C. Gazette, Dec. 25, 1749. 

41 Jbid., March 6-13, 1755, December 19, 1754. 

42 Ibid., July 16, 1753. 

43 Domat’s Civil Law, 2 vols.; Muschenbrook’s Elements of Natural Phi- 
losophy, 2 vols.; Le Cat On the Senses; Grauwnt’s Observations on the Bills 
of Mortality; Troublet’s Essays; Life of Tamerlane; Essays on Human Un- 
derstanding; Wolaston’s Religion of Nature; Olivet on Bathing; Atkins’s 
Power of Parliaments; Siege of Calais; Givin’s Designs; Kanor, a Tale; 
History of Cornelia; Simpson’s Doctrine of Chances; Delineation of Uni- 
versal Law; Review of British Liberty; Mitchell’s Artificial Magnets; Caesar's 
Commentaries, 3d vol.; Battie Princip. Animal.; History of King Charles 
the Second; Advice to a Friend; Petticoat Pensioners; Letter on the 30th 
of January; Tale of an Old Tub; Young Scarron; Memoirs of Count Saxe; 
Burton’s Persius; The Rambler, 2 vols.; Counsel’s Midwifery; Hoffman on 
the Truth; Micromegas; Whyatt on Lime Water; Clark’s Medical Disserta- 
tions; Young On Opium; Philosophical Transactions, 1st vol.; Essay on the 
Incubus; Inquiry Concerning the College of Physicians; Memoirs of the Earl 
of Essex; Decay of Trade; Adams’s Designs; Miss Blandy’s Trial; Longinus 
on the Sublime, Greek and Latin; A Dissertation on the Songs of Solomon; 
Narrative of an Englishman who Winter's in Greenland; Epistle to Dobbs; 
Vindication of Dissenters; Bolingbrook on Innate Ideas; “A great number 
of pamphlets.” 
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in the afternoon.** During these years, the rules of the Society 
allowed subscribers to keep reading matter on a sliding scale of time: 
two days for pamphlets, six days for duo or octavo, eight days for 
quarto, and twelve days for folio, giving a country member an 


additional day for every six miles between his house and Charles- 
ton.*° 


With rules to enforce, the earnest founders of the Society felt 
that a charter of incorporation would be a real asset, and in 1751 
they got a bill for that purpose through both houses of the Assembly. 
But strange to relate Governor Glen refused his assent. Another 
bill in 1752 met the same opposition. The Society then endeavored 
through South Carolina’s agent in London to obtain a charter from 
the Privy Council, or, failing that, to get instructions to the gov- 
ernor for ratifification. But the Crown declined to override a gov- 
ernor’s veto. Finally in 1754, through the efforts of Thomas Bee, 
the governor was won over, and the duly signed charter was sent to 
England for the royal assent. With unprecedented speed, the Lords 
Justices in Council ratified and confirmed the document, thanks, it 
is said, to the agent for South Carolina in London, James Crokatt, 
a merchant, who generously waived any reward. 


On board the Blandford, a British man-of-war, the charter then 
began the return voyage to Charleston. But the Seven Years’ War 
was now raging, the Blandford was captured by the French, and the 
charter was lost.** In Charleston, the disaster was not immediately 
known ; and the news of the ratification having arrived, the Society 
went bravely ahead with plans for compiling a catalog,*’ and even 
appointed a committee to consider ways and means of procuring a 
proper place for the Library.** But as the months went by, and the 
loss became known, the disappointment is said to have proved almost 
fatal. The rules, having no legal sanction, were little regarded, the 
weekly contributions lapsed, books were kept overtime, “the spirit 
of the Society flagged, and was on the brink of dissolution.” ** 


Eighteen months after ratification, a duplicate of the charter safely 
made port in the ship of Captain Curling. It was an event to which 
the new royal governor, William Henry Lyttelton, did fitting honor, 
and, on January 8, 1757, by special proclamation, he officially gave 
notice “to all persons whom it may concern, that the said Act is 
ratified and confirmed, that they may not pretend Ignorance there- 

44S. C. Gazette, September 30, 1756. 

45 [bid., April 16-23, 1750. ; 

46 Mazyck, Catalogue, p. iii; Petigru, Oration, p. 10; Rules and By-Laws 
(1762), p. v. 

47 S$. C. Gazette, December 4-11, 1755, January 22, 1756. 


48 Rules and By-Laws (1762), p. v. 
49 Ibid.; S. C. Gazette, January 6, 13, 1757. 
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of.” °° Furthermore, the governor himself became a member of the 
Society. 

The effect was all that could have been hoped, and the Society 
entered upon what has been called the palmy period of its pre-Revo- 
lutionary existence. Admission was eagerly sought by social leaders®® 
and all their followers, and in the summer of 1757 finances were 
so sound that the Society advertised to lend two thousand pounds.” 
At the July meeting, after some alterations in the rules, it was 
announced that members would meet informally every Wednesday 
evening at Gordon’s tavern for the increase “of mutual friendship,” 
promising that none would “be obliged to spend more than 2 shil- 
lings and 6 pence each night, nor be liable to any fine or forfeiture 
for non-attendance.” °*? At the annual meeting in 1758, Governor 
Lyttelton was unanimously elected President of the Society,® set- 
ting the precedent but twice departed from during the remainder 
of the royal period. 

Thus the first decade of the Society’s existence ends, with a mem- 
bership flourishing and eagerly sought by the élite, with ample 
funds and a surplus seeking investment, with a hard-won charter 
safeguarded in a chest with three different locks, and with the royal 
governor in the president’s chair. The extant minutes of the Society 
begin in 1759, and show that in the years to come Washington and 
LaFayette were to be honored with membership; that devoted mem- 
bers were to endow the Society with paintings, books, and money ; 
that the book fund would be perpetuated by a Jockey Club; that 
fire, war, poverty, and even ignorance were to take their toll—a 
history too full and complex for less compass than a volume. 

But always the Society has lived, and now, with enlightened and 
devoted leadership, it still lives, in the spirit of its founders. 

80 Mazyck, Catalogue, p. iii. 

51S. C. Gazette, May 12, 1757. 


52 Jbid., August 25, 1757. 
58 Rules and By-Laws (1762), p. vi. 
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CuINEsE Excrusion Acts, 1880-1904 


By Ruts Boyp 
Newberry High School 


The Pacific coastal region, facing the Orient and wealthy in un- 
developed resources, but lacking servile labor, proved to be the most 
alluring field for the early Chinese immigrant. The Oriental came 
in droves to this land of promise. Soon every branch of labor num- 
bered among its workers the patient Chinaman. It was not until 1868, 
however, that the hermit nation, China, acknowledged the right of its 
citizens to emigrate freely to this country. The Burlingame treaty 
of 1868 was the outcome chiefly of the demand of railroad magnates 
for more cheap labor needed in the construction of the Pacific rail- 
ways.” It was not long after the first influx of laborers in the ’fifties 
and ’sixties before the cry for more cheap labor waned and in its 
stead came the cry of the white working men to control this yellow 
tide which, in their eyes, threatened to overflow the country. The 
meek Oriental was pictured as an insidious menace to the freedom 
and advancement of the American laborer. Agitation led to violence 
and the Chinese worker was persecuted throughout the entire Pacific 
coast section of the United States. Not only was he subjected to 
bodily injury, but he was constantly beset with restrictions. Local 


measures, state laws, and finally national acts were passed against 
him. 


National legislation became the ultimate goal of the Pacific States, 
especially since the majority of the municipal and state laws dis- 
criminating against the Chinese had been declared null and void by 
the United States Supreme Court.* The fifteen-passenger act of 
1879 proved the power in Congress of the growing states beyond the 
Rockies. It provided that no more than fifteen Chinese passengers 
be allowed on any ship bound for the United States, the penalty for 
its violation being $100.00 for each passenger on board more than 
the stipulated number and in addition, a possible six months im- 
prisonment for the master of the vessel. The act was vetoed by 
President Hayes.® He considered it an abrogation of the Burlingame 

1 Senate Executive Documents (hereafter cited as S. Ex. Doc.), 48th Cong., 
2nd sess., v. 1, pt. 2, p. 181. 

2S. P. Orth, Our Foreigners (New Haven, 1920), p. 190. 

8 EF. g., a foreign miners’ tax, which, according to testimony, varied from 
$4.00 to $20.00 a month, and a monthly capitation tax of $2.50 upon every 
Chinaman over eighteen, both were declared unconstitutional. Report of Com- 


mittees of the Senate of the United States, 44th Cong., 2nd sess., v. 3, no. 689, 
p. 477. 

* Congressional Record (hereafter cited as Cong. Rec.), 45th Cong., 3rd 
sess., v. 8, pt. 1, pp. 791-792. 

5 House Executive Documents (hereafter cited as H. Ex. Doc.), 45th Cong., 
3rd sess., v. 16, no. 102, pp. 1, 6. 
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treaty and suggested settlement of the question through diplomatic 
channels. An attempt to pass the bill over Hayes’ veto failed and 
diplomacy was left to settle the matter in more honorable fashion. 


Ascertaining that a proposal to amend the Burlingame treaty would 
be favorably received by the Chinese government, President Hayes 
appointed a commission of three to go to China for that purpose.® 
The commissioners were James B. Angell, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; John F. Swift, of California; and William 
Henry Trescot, of South Carolina. The result of the negotiations 
was a new treaty, concluded November 17, 1880, which greatly 
modified the treaty of 1868. The United States was given the right 
to regulate, limit, or suspend the immigration of Chinese laborers 
whenever their coming proved inimical to the interests of this 
nation.” The right to prohibit such immigration was specifically 
denied and the above provision was made applicable only to laborers.*® 


Little did the Chinese negotiators dream with what eagerness the 
phrase to “regulate, limit, or suspend” would be seized upon by 
politicians of the Pacific coast, nor could they have foreseen the 
blithe disregard on the part of the Gold Coast Congressmen of the 
admonitory phrase, “not absolutely prohibit.” 


Within a year of the ratification of the new treaty, Congress had 
passed a twenty-year exclusion bill. President Arthur vetoed it on 
the grounds that a twenty-year period, almost a generation, was not 
in keeping with the spirit of the treaty.° Upon his advice the period 
of exclusion was shortened to ten years, the bill this time meeting 
with executive approval. Besides excluding the laboring class, the 
act required a certificate of re-entry to be presented by any Chinese 
laborer who left the United States after the act went into effect, a 
certificate issued by the Chinese Government for Chinese of the 
exempt class such as travelers, merchants, etc., and furthermore the 
act denied citizenship to the Chinese.*° The Chinese Government 
termed the entire bill very severe.” 


Efiorts to enforce the act of 1882 soon brought the realization that 
under its present loose construction the law was exceedingly difficult 
to administer. The chief loop-hole proved to be the requirement of 
certificates of re-entry. It was a simple matter for a laborer leaving 
this country to sell his return certificate to a laborer desirous of 


6 Senate Executive Documents (hereafter cited as S. Ex. Doc.), 48th Cong., 
2nd sess., v. 1, pt. 2, p. 182. 

7 I[bid., pp. 182-183. 

8 [bid., p. 183. 

9 Senate Documents (hereafter cited as S. Doc.), 47th Cong., Ist sess., v. 5, 
no. 148, Message of the President, pp. 4-5. 

10 United States Statutes at Large (hereafter cited as U. S. Stat.), v. 22, 
1881-1882, pp. 59-61. 

11 §. Ex. Doc., 52nd Cong., 2nd sess., v. 2, no. 54, p. 27. 
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entering the United States. An amendatory act was framed in 1884 
to prevent this evasion.’? The master of a vessel was held strictly 
accountable for upholding the law, punishment for bringing in 
Chinese laborers being a maximum fine of $500.00 and one year’s 
imprisonment, his vessel in addition being liable to seizure and 
confiscation. The term “merchant” was definitely narrowed. More- 


over, travelers were required to have certificates containing more 
specific information than formerly. 


In spite of the foregoing stringent measures the Chinese situation 
in the West continued to cause serious unrest. During Cleveland’s 
administration (1885-1889) there occurred another outburst of 
Monglo-mania. The most violent riot took place in Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, where twenty-eight Chinese were killed, fifteen wounded, 
and property damaged to the extent of $147,748.74.1* The only of- 
fense committed by the victims seems to have been their refusal to 
join in a general strike desired by the white miners who were mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor.** The Rock Springs massacre although 
a particularly lurid outbreak was by no means the only occurrence 
of its kind. As similar manifestations continued to take place through- 
out the Pacific territories, Chinese began to congregate in San Fran- 
cisco seeking protection. According to the Chinese minister, the re- 
sultant conditions were deplorable.* The Chinese Foreign Office in 
a note of August 3, 1886, in a departure from its usually restrained 
manner, rebuked the United States for its laxness in affording pro- 
tection to the Chinese. The note continued with a sweeping diatribe 
against the United States for its treatment of the Chinese which was, 
in the eyes of the Foreign Office, “as if treaties were made for no 
purpose.” Concerned primarily for the safety of its people, the 
Chinese government in a reversal of its former position, voluntarily 
proposed to restrict emigation of Chinese laborers from its shores.*® 
Thus was set on foot the movement for a new immigration treaty. 

After the indemnity act of February 24, 1887," in which satis- 
factory settlement was made for the outrages perpetrated upon the 
Chinese in the Rock Springs riot, the way was cleared for negotia- 
tions. The proposals for general restriction were: first, no further 
immigration of Chinese laborers who had not previously resided in 
the United States; second, no return for Chinese laborers who, 
though former residents, had no family ties or financial interests in 
the United States; and, third, full protection to present Chinese 

12H. Doc., 56th Cong., 2nd sess., v. 131, no. 551; Digest of International 
Law, by John Bassett Moore, v. 4, p. 192. 

18H. Ex. Doc., 49th Cong., Ist sess., v. 30, no. 102, pp. 4, 43. 

14 Tbid., p. 12. 

18 Ibid., p. 58. 


16 $. Ex. Doc., 50th Cong., Ist sess., v. 11, no. 272, pp. 4-5, 9. 
17H. Doc., 56th Cong., 2nd sess., v. 132, pt. 2, p. 835. 
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residents of the United States. The period of restriction was placed 
at twenty years. Indemnities to Chinese amounted to $276,619.75.** 
The Senate ratified the treaty but it failed to meet with the approval 
of the Chinese government unless very radical changes were made.’® 


Failure to ratify the treaty was a disagreeable surprise to the United 
States Government. President Cleveland in a special message to 
Congress, October 1, 1888, advocated legislation by Congress to meet 
the situation.”° However, he suggested that those Chinese laborers 
already on their way to the United States be allowed to land, and 
that the indemnity be paid to China as stipulated in the rejected 
treaty. 

While treaty negotiations were being carried on with China, a 
bill. was passed, August 8, 1888, by the United States Congress 
to take effect upon the ratification of the treaty. The bill received 
presidential approval in September of that year. Before the latter 
date another bill had been introduced as a supplement to the act of 
1882. Deeming the delay of China an unnecessary procrastination, 
Representative Scott introduced a drastic exclusion bill on September 
3. The Scott Act, as it came to be termed, unequivocally denied the 
right of return to any Chinese laborer.** In spite of the fact that 
such a measure was undeniably a breach of faith with China, the 
act passed both Houses. The same day upon which he received 
the Scott Act from Congress, President Cleveland was notified of 


the rejection of the treaty by China. He, thereupon, approved the 
act.?? : 


Unprejudiced opinion of the Scott Act has been uniformly of 
an uncomplimentary nature. The historian, Professor Latané con- 
siders it a flagrant breach of faith with the Chinese government.** 
Needless to say the Chinese government protested vigorously. In 
fact the precipitous manner in which Congress passed the Scott Act 
involved the State Department in considerable embarrassment. 


Congress succeeded in further complicating matters for the al- 
ready harassed State Department by the passage of the Geary Act, 
May 5, 1892. The new act extended the period of exclusion for 
ten years and made unnecessarily difficult provisions for the regis- 
tration of laborers already within the United States.2* Senator Sher- 


18 S$. Ex. Doc., 50th Cong., Ist sess., v. 11, no. 272, pp. 9, 13, 34. 

19 Jbid., no. 273, p. 3. 

20 Ibid, p. 5. | 

21 Cong. Rec., 50th Cong., Ist sess., v. 19, pt. 8, p. 8226. 

22 [bid., pt. 9, p. 9052. 

23 J. H. Latané, America as a World Power (New York, 1907), p. 295. 

24 Treaties, Laws and Regulations Governing the Admission of Chinese 
(hereafter cited as Treaties, Laws, etc.), (Bulletin, Edition of June 22, 1911), 
gies ~ Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, pp. 1 -18. 
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man labeled it a “worse than Draconian Code.” ** Although the 
original bill underwent considerable change in the hands of the 
Senate, the act as finally approved was indubitably severe. 

Following the period, 1882-1892, came the welcome treaty of 
1894, certainly a means of exclusion more compatible with the na- 
tional honor and dignity of the Orientals. Under the provisions all 
Chinese laborers were excluded for ten years except those allowed to 
return by the Scott Act. The treaty recognized the reciprocal right 
of China to make registration requirements of United States’ citizens 
in China.”® 

When the United States acquired Hawaii and the Philippines the 
Chinese question again arose. The matter was definitely settled in 
Hawaii by the act of April 30, 1900. It declared all who had the 
status of citizens of Hawaii on August 12, 1898, citizens both of 
the United States and of Hawaii. Chinese then resident in Hawaii 
were to comply with the act of 1892, as amended in 1893, in obtain- 
ing certificates of residence within one year and Chinese laborers 
were forbidden to enter the United States from Hawaii.” The ques- 
tion was decided in the Philippines by a general exclusion act of 
April 29, 1902, extending all exclusion laws to the island territories.” 


On April 29, 1902, Congress re-enacted all previous exclusion 
laws. The bill was in reality a codification with many needed amend- 
ments to the former loosely constructed laws. One purpose of the 
law was to improve the treatment accorded the privileged classes 
by United States officials.2® Abuse of the latter had been an evil of 
long standing and one which aroused much ill-feeling and complaint, 
especially among the merchant class. 

The treaty of 1894 was abrogated by China in 1904.*° The crisis 
was met by Congress in the re-enactment of the 1902 law, which had 
included all acts “not inconsistent with treaty obligations.” ** 

In spite of the effort of the act of 1902 to prevent any friction 
arising from the admission of Chinese of the exempt classes, ex- 
amples of unfair treatment arose and spread ill-felling among Chinese 
abroad. Tardy efforts to soften the rigors of the exclusion laws 
proved unavailing. The long-smoldering resentment of the merchant 
class burst into flame and the result was the boycott of 1905. The 
Chinese chambers of commerce and the guilds, both powerful fac- 
tors in China, were the organizing forces behind the movement. 

25 Cong. Rec., 52nd Cong., Ist sess., v. 23, pt. 3, p. 3481. 

26H. Doc., 57th Cong., Ist sess., v. 1, pp. 177-178. 

27 Treaties, Laws, etc., pp. 23-24. 

28 [bid., pp. 25-26. 
oe a Reports (hereafter cited as H. R.), 57th Cong., Ist sess., v. 5, no. 


80H. Doc., 58th Cong., 3rd sess., v. 1, p. 117. 
815. Doc., 58th Cong., 2nd sess., v. 6, no. 242, p. 1. 
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Mass meetings were held at which a boycott of American goods 
was urged. The native press took up the hue and cry, and when 
the student group championed the cause, the movement was assured 
a large following.** It lasted from May until November and caused 
incalculable loss both to Chinese as well as to American merchants. 
At tremendous cost the boycott brought to the attention of the 
United States Government and to the public the need for reform in 
its treatment of the Chinese privileged class. Orders were issued 
which remedied this long-standing abuse.** 


In 1904 after the termination of the 1894 treaty, negotiations had 
been started to formulate a new treaty.** The boycott interrupted and 
negotiations ceased. The question has since remained on this footing 
with the law of 1902, as re-enacted in 1904, remaining in force. The 
boycott alone gave the desired impetus to a reform in the execution 
of the exclusion laws and almost all harshness was removed from 
their enforcement. Since that time, relations between the United 
States and China have remained undisturbed by racial prejudice and 
discrimination. The “Yellow Peril” has become a forgotten cry 
among the ranks of present-day politicians. 

82 H. Doc., 59th Cong., Ist sess., v. 1, p 219 


88 Jbid., p. 224. 
84 Ibid., p. 206. 
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THE GERMANS AND THE GERMAN-Swiss IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1732-1765: THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROVINCE 


By GILBert P. Voicr 
Wittenberg College 


It is said that the provincial government of Pennsylvania once 
thought of excluding German settlers by iaw on the ground that they 
were generally undesirable. If this statement be true, quite different 
was the attitude of the government in South Carolina. For more 
than three decades of the eighteenth century it not only welcomed 
with open arms the Germans, along with other Protestant immi- 
grants, but did everything within its power to encourage them to 
settle within the borders of the province. Few municipal chambers 
of commerce today are more active in their efforts to attract new 
industries than were the governors and legislature of South Caro- 
lina from 1730 to 1765 in their efforts to attract new settlers. As a 
part of Governor Robert Johnson’s township scheme,’ there was set 
aside a Township Fund “for the Encouragement of poor Prostestants 
to become Settlers and Inhabitants,” especially in strategic out- 
lying districts upon the rive.s of the province.? The new settlers were 
granted land free of rent and taxes for ten years, implements for 
clearing and cultivating this land, and for every five persons a cow, 
a calf, and a breeding sow.* On landing in Charleston, or Charles- 
town as it was then called, parties of settlers were given free trans- 
portation to their new homes on or near the borders of the province 
together with provisions enough for the first year. Later each adult 
settler was granted also four pounds sterling towards the payment of 
his passage.* In addition to these tangible benefits the new comers 
were assured—usually through high pressure immigration agents— 
of religious freedom (provided they were not Roman Catholics), the 
political liberty of British colonists, and “less taxation than in any 
part of the world.’® 

The motive behind this liberal policy of the Provincial Govern- 
ment was by no means altruistic. It was simply good business and 
wise statecraft. The government was earnestly endeavoring to meet 

1R. L. Meriwether, Expansion of South Carolina, 1730-1765, MS, contain- 
ing a valuable study of the settlement of the back country in South Carolina. 


This manuscript has been of great assistance to the writer. 

2 Journal of Council, MS (Historical Commission, Columbia), Sept. 5, 
1733; Meriwether, Expansion of S. C. 

8 Journal of Council, April 2, 1743. 

*Instead of being supplied with provisions and tools, he was now given 
twenty shillings towards the purchase of these. S. C. Gazette, August 1, 1761. 

5 Records in the British Public Record Office Relating to South Carolina, 
MS (Historical Commission, Columbia), vol. 23, p. 233. 
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a vital need of the province, viz., a larger population of thrifty, in- 
dustrious folk, especially at stategic points on the frontier. The 
coastal towns and plantations needed protection—not only from the 
Indians, the French, and the Spanish, but also from the Negro slaves 
in their very midst, who, they feared, in the event of an attack from 
without, would take advantage of the opportunity to “rise in re- 
bellion and Cut the Throats of their Masters throughout the Prov- 
ince.”® As a Swiss adventurer, who at this time spent a while in the 
Province, expressed it, “the more populous the country is, the safer 
they [the inhabitants] feel.’ In similar vein, the immigration agent, 
Hans Jacob Riemensperger, asked the King of England that a party 
of Wuerttembergers he was endeavoring to bring to South Caro- 
lina be at liberty “to go higher up into the Country where land is 
better, and tho’ nearer the nations of Indians, as . . . your Majesty 
intends to have a Fort in that part of the Country . . . [they] have 
no objection to settle near the Indians. . . .”* As Professor Meri- 
wether states,® the Germans and German-Swiss “were evidently con- 
sidered the best defenders for the exposed western frontier.” 


On their arrival in Charlestown, the German-speaking settlers 
were sent to the outlying districts of Purrysburg, Orangeburg, Saxe- 
Gotha (now Lexington and upper Calhoun counties), New Windsor 
(opposite Augusta, Ga.), Fredericksburg (now Kershaw county), 
the lower reaches of the Broad and Saluda rivers just above their 
confluence (still known as the Dutch Fork), and Ninety-Six. Several 
of these districts were of the highest strategic importance, because 
they: commanded the approaches to the settled portion of the province 
from the Northwest and the Southwest. By 1735 the population of 
Purrysburg had increased sufficiently to warrant the withdrawal of 
the garrison from Fort Pallachuccolas not far away. Two years 
later there were in New Windsor enough settlers to justify a reduc- 
tion of the garrison at Fort Moore, which was located there.’ In 
1746 Governor Glen was able to inform the Duke of New Castle 
that Orangeburg, Amelia (the lower part of what is now Calhoun 
county), Saxe-Gotha, and Fredericksburg were settled chiefly with 

6 Journal of Council, June 21, 1744; Saltzberger Nachrichten (Halle and 
Pswshare, £7 8)-1754), II. 100; Charles Pinckney’s representations to Sir 


Thomas Robinson, Journal of Council, Dec. 8, 1755. The insurrection of the 
Negro slaves in 1739 justified their fears. 

7G. P. Voigt, The German and German-Swiss Element in South Carolina, 
snc of the University of South Carolina, no. 113 (Columbia, 
1922), p. 54. 


8 Public Records of S. C., vol. 23, pp. 301-302. 
® Meriwether, Expansion of S. C. 


10 George Howe, History of the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina 
(Columbia, 2 vols., 1870, 1883), II. 217. 
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“German Protestants, who begin now to thrive.”"! Later their com- 


patriots settled in large numbers in the Dutch Fork and on the North 
side of Broad River. 


By the end of the year 1765 perhaps 7,500-8,000 Germans and 
German-Swiss had come into the province, probably two-thirds of 
them through the port of Charlestown and the others overland from 
other ports or provinces. But since in the eighteenth century immi- 
grants were given to migrating from one place to another, it is likely 
that many of these 7,500-8,000 did not remain in South Carolina 
permanently, especially since the inroads of the Indians, culminating 
in the Cherokee war of 1759-1761, and the lack of churches, schools, 
and courts tended to drive the back-country men out of the province. 
Indeed, in 1754 Governor Glen went so far as to predict that the 
failure of the provincial government to provide churches, schools, 
and courts might lead to the abandonment of the settlements in 
Amelia, New Windsor, and Saxe-Gotha.’? Nevertheless, in spite of 
all such losses, almost one-third of all the South Carolinians who 
paid quit rents in 1769 were Germans or German-Swiss. And, inas- 
much as there were in 1761 almost 25,000 white persons in the 
province, the German-speaking population must have numbered 


about 8,000.** 


In the influx of the Germans and the Switzers into South Caro- 
lina there were two clearly defined streams. In the decade 1734-1744, 
which marks the height of the 18th century emigration from Switzer- 
land,’* it was chiefly Switzers who came. In 1732 there were two 
parties of 60 and 49, respectively*® ; in 1734-1735 two parties of 110 
and 30**; in 1736 “a great Number” of them’’; in 1737 a group of 
1717*; in 1741 a party of 30, all but two of them are said to have 
died en route from Georgia to Saxe-Gotha’®; in 1744 a shipload of 


b 


about 300 which was captured by the Spanish.?° After 1745 the influx 
of Switzers ceased, at least, so far as parties were concerned. As for 
Germans, there were from 1732 to 1745 only one or two parties of 
them. A ship load of indentured servants, probably from Wuerttem- 


11 Public Records of S. C., vol. 22, p. 136. 

12 Journal of Council, Jan. 16, 1754. 

13 The estimate of the population in 1761 is taken from B. R. Carroll, 
Historical Collections of South Carolina (New York, 1836), II. 218. 

14 A. B. Faust, Lists of Swiss Emigrants in the Eighteenth Century to the 
American Colonies (Washington, 1920), I. 24 

15S. C. Gazette, Nov. 4, 1732; Dec. 16, 1732. 

16 Jbid., April 26, 1735, May 3, 1735. 

17 Ibid., Oct. 2, 1736. 

18 Saltzburger Nachrichten, I1. 1026. 

19 [bid., V. 1856. 


20 Journal of Council, Dec. 7, 1744; Public Records of S. C., vol. 22, p. 110. 
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berg or the Palatinate, arrived in 1735.2" Three years previously a 
group of 50 Palatines had been expected.?* 


But in the 1740’s the tide of emigration from Wuerttemberg was 
at the flood. Driven by economic hardships and oppressive laws, 2480 
Wuerttembergers now set out for America,”* to be followed in the 
next decade by others. With these emigrants from Wuerttemberg 
were persons from the Palatinate and other parts of Germany. From 
1749 to 1766, especially in the early fifties, hundreds of Germans 
arrived in Charlestown. They settled in the Dutch Fork and the 
adjacent territory, on Hard Labor Creek, in Saxe-Gotha, in Amelia, 
about Ninety-Six, on the Wateree and Combahee (Salkehatchie) 
rivers, and in Charlestown, where there had been Germans as early 
as 1734. Meriwether has estimated that between 1748 and 1759 at 
least 3,600 of them came into the Province, almost 1,800 in 1752; that 
1,030 of them settled in the Dutch Fork and on the South side of 
Saluda River from Twelve Mile Creek to the Little Saluda; 541 in 
Amelia, Orangeburg and immediately to the Southeast ; 263 in Saxe- 
Gotha and Congarees ; 255 on or near the Salkehatchie and the Coo- 
sawhatchie ; 150 on the east side of Broad River between Congarees 
and Cedar Creek ; 200 on the west side of the upper Broad ; 75 on the 
upper Saluda, and smaller groups on the Wateree, about Purrys- 
burg, on the upper Savannah, and east of the Santee. Almost none 
settled in New Windsor. 

Of the several communities in South Carolina settled by German 
Protestants, Purrysburg, Orangeburg, and New Windsor were 
predominantly Swiss; Saxe-Gotha, Amelia, Salkehatchie, the Dutch 
Fork, largely German. In Charlestown were both Germans and 
Switzers. Perhaps a little more than one-third of the German-speak- 
ing settlers were Swiss; the remainder Germans. 

Prof. Thomas C. Hall has asserted** that the Germans were the 
best frontier group in the American colonies, better even than the 
Scotch-Irish. This was due, first of all, to their natural clannishness, 
which was well expressed by one Peter Batersbane, when he stated 
his desire to settle “with the rest of his Countrymen.”** The Charles- 
town Germans, it appears, segregated themselves in a “section of the 

21 Paul Kapff (Schwaben in Amerika. Wuerttembergische Neujahrsblaetier, 
1893), asserts that a number of families from Wuerttemberg and Switzerland 
settled Orangeburg, but Daniel Haeberle (Auswanderung der Pfaelzer. Kaisers- 
lauten, 1909), claims that the party of Germans who arrived shortly after the 


party of Switzers that settled Orangeburg were from the Palatinate. 

22 5. C. Gazette, Dec. 2, 1732. 

28 Reply of the Geheimrath of Wuerttemberg to the Duke’s question as to 
the number of persons who had emigrated in the ten years prior to 1750. 

24In his Religious Background of American Culture (Boston, 1930), p. 124. 
This assertion is supported by J. H. St. J. Crevecoeur’s statement in 1782 in 
his Letters From an American Farmer (New York, 1925), pp. 81-82. 

25 Journal of Council, Aug. 6, 1751 
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suburbs—formerly called Dutch-Town” ;?* and how thickly settled 
the so-called Dutch Fork was with Germans has already been noted. 


Again, the Germans and German-Swiss were given to large fami- 
lies. On a visit to the Saxe-Gotha Governor Glen “took notice of 


their numerous offspring” ;** and some of the Purrysburgers, too, 
we are told, had “many children.”** 


In the third place, the Germans were free from “arrogance,” or 
“conscious importance.’*® Their poverty and their lack of acquaint- 
ance with the English language and English institutions made them 


humbly tractable and willing to settle on the frontier with all its 
dangers and disadvantages. 


Furthermore, the German-speaking settlers appear to have been, 
on the whole, a God-fearing folk—that is, they were when they 
arrived in the province. Although, at first, they were neglected by 
the provincial government,*° they sought to provide themselves with 
religious services conducted in their native tongue, either by sup- 
porting with their private contributions a resident minister of the 
Gospel or else by gathering in the home of one of their number to 
listen to the reading of devotional literature by a sort of lay reader. 


Some of them appealed to the Salzburger pastors for help in their 
spiritual distress. 


Nor were they illiterate, at least not the men among them, though 
the lack of schools in their midst seems to have made the children 
less literate than the parents.** In the issue of the South Carolina 
Gazette for November 20, 1752, there appeared an advertisement 
of German books, while three years earlier six issues of the Gazette 
had carried an advertisement of Sauer’s Almanac in German. For 
years the Salzburger pastors at Ebenezer distributed in Purrysburg, 
Saxe-Gotha, Charlestown, and the region about New Windsor many 
selected religious books which they had received from Europe. One 
of the Germans owned a Hebrew Bible and a Greek Testament; 
another, a run-away servant, understood Latin; and still another 
was called by Lieutenant Governor Bull “a Man of Learning.’’** The 
attitude of the German-speaking settlers towards religion and educa- 
tion seems to be well expressed in a petition of the German-Swiss 
at New Windsor: “They cannot—see what benefit our most Gracious 


26 J. L. E. W. Shecut, Essays (Charleston, 1819), pp. 17-18. 

27 Public Records of S. C., vol. 24, p. 431. 

28 Saltzburger Nachrichten, April 22, 1734. 

29 Der Deutsche in Nord-Amerika (Stuttgart and Tuebingen, 1818), pp. 
68-69, Cf. Meriwether, Expansion of S. C. 

80 Journal of Council, Jan. 16, 1754. 

81S. C. Gazette, June 8, 1765. Edward McCrady, The History of South 
Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719-1776 (New York, 1899), p. 498. 


$2 Journal of Council, Feb. 26, 1765; S. C. Gazette, Oct. 10, 1754; Meri- 
wether, Expansion of S. C. 
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Sovereign, His Majesty—can have by ignorant and ungodly Sub- 
jects, in which case nothing but God’s judgment is to be expected.” 


And the lack of schools and churches in time produced sad re- 
sults. There was the wanton, blasphemous and bloody fanaticism 
of the Weberites in Saxe-Gotha.** There was also the disgraceful 
Giessendanner-Zouberbuehler controversy, in which some disgruntled 
Sabbath breakers “threatened to kick” the Rev. Mr. Geissendanner 
out of church, if he attempted to preach in Orangeburg again.** 
There was furthermore a case of counterfeiting in which Germans 
were involved.** No wonder the pietistic Saltzburger pastors at 
Ebenezer, Ga., indulged in extreme strictures, alleging that most of 
the South Carolina Germans had set up their stomachs as their God.*® 


They were like most of the other American colonists “a plain 
people—who wanted to get ahead—coming into temporarily primi- 
tive conditions” and suffering for the time being a lack of cultural 
and spiritual nourishment.*’ , 


In order to enhance their military value to the province, the Ger- 
mans and German-Swiss were organized into units of militia. in the 
adjoining townships of Orangeburg, Amelia, and Saxe-Gotha were 
companies, which formed a batallion under the command of Major 
Christian Motte.** In the Dutch Fork a whole regiment was re- 
cruited.*® The settlers at Purrysburg, too, had been promptly or- 
ganized for military service.*° When the clash with the Spanish came 
in 1740, two Germans from Purrysburg, Captain John Linder and 
Sergeant Roeck, were employed as recruiting officers ;** and a “‘lieu- 
tenant from Prussia,” probably John Frederick Holzendorf, who had 
helped to quell the insurrection of the Negro slaves in 1739, was 
placed in command of fifty men from “the best people” of the prov- 
ince, with Hans Wernhard Trachsler a Switzer,** as one of his ser- 
geants. 

In the Cherokee War the Germans in the back country were among 
the chief sufferers. The Indians attacked the settlements in Saxe- 
Gotha, the forks of the Edisto River, and New Windsor, where 
Captain Ulrick Tobler was killed and scalped.** All of the townships 

88G, D. Bernheim, German Settlements and the Lutheran Church in the 
Carolinas (Philadelphia, 1872), pp. 195-205. 

84 Ibid., pp. 110-118. 

% Journal of Council, Aug. 1751, passim. 

36 Saltzburger Nachrichten, V1. 543, 604, 672. 

87 Ruth Suckow, “The Folk Idea in American Life,” Scribners’, Sept., 1930. 

88 Journal of the Commons House:of South Carolina, MS (Historical Com- 
mission, Columbia), Nov. 10, 1739. 

39 Public Records of South Carolina, vol. 30, p. 229. 

40 Journal of Council, Nov. 8, 1732. 

41 Ibid., May 22, 1742; Saltzburger ‘Nachrichten, IV, 455. 


42 Voigt, op. cit., p. 51. 
43S. C. Gazette, Feb. 16, 1760. 
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were “exceedingly alarmed.” As many of the inhabitants as could 
do so fortified their homes.** Hundreds of families were driven from 
their farms*® and forced to take refuge in stockades. Many others 
moved to safer localities, especially to the northern provinces.*® Thus 
the Germans and German-Swiss on the frontier bore the brunt of 
the Indians’ attacks. At the same time, they supplied the government 
with wagons and provisions for the troops sent against the Chero- 
kees.*7 The Wagon-Master General of this expedition was a Charles- 
town German, Michael Kalteisen.** 


When the Germans and German-Swiss were encouraged by the 
Provincial Government to settle in South Carolina, it was in the 
hope that they would be not only a “great addition of Strength and 
Security” to the province but also through their industry a means of 
enlarging its trade and increasing His Majesty’s revenue there- 
from.*® This hope was not vain. No body of settlers contributed 
more to the agricultural development of the province than did these 
German-speaking immigrants. They were industrious and skillful, 
frugal and peaceable. Despite a deplorable system of land-grabbing, 
which left them, as Governor Glen put it, only “a little miserable pine 
barren,”°® they obtained from this poor land crops that compared 
very favorably with those produced by “most farmers on oak 
lands.”** In 1746 the Saxe-Gothans were able to report that through 
their industry they had brought themselves to the point where they 
“lacked nothing,”®? and eight years later Governor Glen found the 
settlers in Amelia “very thriving.”®* But when they came into com- 
petition with the rich, slave-owning planters and merchants, the 
Germans and German-Swiss fared less well. At times they became 
indebted to these merchants and planters, with the result that they 
either ran away or had to see their land sold for debt.** In some in- 
stances, however, they, too, became slave-owners.”® 


The chief crop of the German-speaking farmers seems to have 
been wheat. Of a total number of forty-three persons receiving 
bounty for flour from the Provincial Government in 1772, twenty-six 


44 Ibid., March 15, 1760. 

46 Public Records of S. C., vol. 29, p. 20. 

46S. C. Gazzette, Aug. 13, 1760. 

47 Meriwether, Expansion of S. C. 

48S. C. Gazette, Sept. 27, 1760. 

49 Public Records of S. C., vol. 23, p. 312. 
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bread on it. (Journal of Council, Dec. 5, 1755, May 14, 1751.) 

51 Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina (Charleston, 1826), p. 661. 
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or eight were Germans. Hemp, indigo, butter, silk-worms—these and 
other products were also found in the back country. In Purrysburg 
the culture of silk worms was a prominent, though not uniformly 
profitable industry.°® The Purrysburgers also raised rice 5" and en- 
deavored to engage in viniculture, but the low-lying lands and the 
multitude of ‘“‘rice birds and other birds” were severe handicaps.* 
In other parts of the province the Germans and German-Swiss 


raised cattle and bred horses. At one time Captain Christian Minnick 


of Edisto Forks had “probably the largest and best cattle range 
in the province.” *° 


Many of the German-speaking settlers were mechanics of one 
sort or another. Among them were bakers, brewers, blacksmiths, 
masons, millers, millwrights, ropemakers and soapmakers, silver- 
smiths, wheelwrights, etc. In Saxe-Gotha and Orangeburg some of 
them built and operated grist mills and sawmills. Two of them, 
John Tobler, Sr., and Joseph Koger, invented machines for processing 
rice.®° : ? 

Besides the military protection they afforded the province and 
their large share in its economic life, the early Germans and Switzers 
furnished South Carolina with a notable group of eminent men, 
through whom they made an appreciable contribution to its re- 
ligious life, its science, and its art. There was Jeremiah Theus, the 
Charlestown “limner,” who became one of the leading portrait 
painters in the colonies. There was William Gerard de (really von) 
Brahm, the military engineer and cartographer, who constructed 
the fortifications of Charlestown, wrote a Philosophico-Historico- 
Hydrogeography of South Carolina, Georgia, and East Florida, and 
prepared a map of South Carolina and a portion of Georgia, which 
was published “according to act of Parliament” in 1757. There was 
John Tobler, Sr., the cultivated political exile and almanac maker.™ 
There was, too, Captain John Frederick Holzendorf, the aristocratic 
Prussian soldier, who became the esteemed surgeon of St. Philip’s 
Hospital in Charlestown. There was the Rev. John Joachim Zubly, 

56 Journal of Council, Dec. 16, 1743; Saltzburger Nachrichten, VI. 658-659 ; 
Meriwether, Expansion of S. C 

8 Ibid. 

58 Saltzburger Nachrichten, VII. pt. II. p. 309; VI. 962. 

59 Meriwether, Expansion of S. C. 

60 Journal of Council, Dec. 9, 1743, Jan. 9, 1755. 
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D.D., who “enjoyed the most extended reputation” among the Ger- 
man Reformed preachers of Colonial days ; ®** there was Peter Boeh- 
ler, the German university professor and “spiritual mentor” of John 
Wesley,®** who with an associate, George Schulius, established a 
mission school for Negro slaves in and about Purrysburg, and who 
later became “after Spangenberg the most prominent leader of the 
Moravians in America”; there was, furthermore, Christian Gottlieb 
Priber,** the learned Utopian adventurer, who established among 
the Cherokee Indians a republican city of refuge, but died a captive 
of the English, whom he had antagonized by reason of his influence 
among the Indians; there was finally Henry Timrod (Dimroth), 
destined to become famous as the grandfather of the poet who was 
to bear his name. 

It was altogether no mean contribution that the early German 
and German-Swiss settlers made to their adopted home. They more 
than repaid the Provincial Government for its considerable effort and 
expense in bringing them into the Province. They proved to be, in- 
deed, a profitable investment. 


62 J. H. Dubbs, History of the Reformed Church, German (New York, 
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SoME UNEXPLOITED FIELDs IN SouTH CAROLINA HIsToRY 


D. D. WALLACE 
W offord College 


Notwithstanding the considerable amount of research in South 
Carolina history, there remain topics on which information is still 
insufficient and on which judgment must be suspended. In some 
cases it is to be feared that the sources of desired information have 
been destroyed. In others there is reason to believe that the facts 
can be found by thorough search. 

The exploitation of these undeveloped topics is properly the work 
of the monographist. Even though he insists on examining for him- 
self the original sources, the general historian is under heavy obliga- 
tion to the specialist who points out to him sources that he might 
otherwise have overlooked, and guards him against hasty or mistaken 
views by offering the already matured judgment of one presumably 
especially qualified on that particular matter. 

On the other hand, the monographist works under certain limita- 
tions for deliverance from which he must acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to the general historian. Any specialist is in danger of over- 
estimating the significance of the object of his special attention, and 
is in danger of failing to realize its true significance in the general 
scheme of things. Only a broad knowledge of the general history of 
his own country, or even of other countries as well, will save him 
from oversights, misconceptions, or positive errors. A brick is a 
brick ; and yet in order to interpret its significance as testifying to 
the mechanical arts of an ancient civilization or proving the presence 
of an ancient fortification by a certain nation, or merely indicating 
that the truck that recently passed that way was overloaded, the 
archeologist must possess an extensive physical, chemical, and his- 
torical background of knowledge. Insufficient knowledge of the 
general historical background may lead to grave mistakes, even by 
scholars whose ability and diligence qualify them for making valuable 
contributions to the story of the past. 

The chief difficulty confronting the young monographist (and it 
is to these young investigators that we must largely look for the ex- 
ploiting of the as yet unworked fields of our history) is their lack 
of broad general knowledge; for the materials they desire are fre- 
quently so widely scattered, so scrappy, and sometimes so difficult 
to understand in their bearings as to demand wide travel and vast 
sifting of chaff before the desired wheat is segregated. 

The writer on general South Carolina history is greatly hampered 
by the scarcity of monographs treating many important aspects of 
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our history, and the consequent necessity of threshing through vast 
masses of material that in Massachusetts, for instance, would have 
already been winnowed- by many hands and presented from varied 
viewpoints. It is true, however, that the work of a number of highly 
competent monographists, treating important phases of our history, 
is of enormous service in helping to comprehend the continuous un- 
folding of the story of the state from its settlement to the present 
time. But let me emphasize that the work of the monographist should 
not excuse the general historian from himself examining the original 
sources. Nothing is more surprising than to find on making such 
examination how often the report has been inadequate or mislead- 
ing. Emphatically, one must know his monographist. 

First, let us take a few topics chronologically. Among the more 
recently accessible sources of our history are the Spanish archives. 
Thousands of pages of the correspondence, reports, etc., of Spanish 
officials touching on South Carolina both before and after the com- 
ing of the English have been made available during recent decades. 
The story of the settlement by the Spaniards for a few months in 
1526 on Winyaw Bay, and of their forts and colony on Parris Island 
from 1566 to 1587, and of their missions and of their explorations 
into and beyond the Appalachian Mountains, is now an open book. 
Though these episodes ended as Dead Sea apples on the lips of those 
brave and enterprising Latins, they make us shiver to think how 
different the history of these southeastern coasts of the United States 
might have been. 

These archives also reveal to us how partial have often been the 
one-sided accounts which we have traditionally accepted of the 
character and conduct of the Spaniards who for so long were a 
thorn in the side of the South Carolinians. We learn that the de- 
ception, the lawless violence, the cruelty, were by no means all on 
the side of the Spaniards. Nor was legal right always on the side 
of our Scotch and English ancestors. Let us admit that St. Augustine 
was, as our historians have represented, a thorn in the side of South 
Carolina; but we have now learned also that South Carolina was 
equally as sharp a thorn to St. Augustine. 

We may think for a moment of one interesting unsettled point in 
our history that may some day be definitely illuminated by these 
Spanish records. It has been traditionally taught by our historians 
that the Yemassee War of 1715 was instigated by the Spaniards at 
St. Augustine. Prof. Verner W. Crane in his epoch-making work 
on our early history, The Southern Frontier, 1670-17327, expressed 

1See D. D. Wallace, History of South Carolina (New York, 1934), L. 
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disbelief that such was the case. I am of the same opinion, though 
I have not been able to find, or to find any specialist in Spanish- 
American history who has found, any document positively settling 
the question. The discovery remains possibly for the glory of some 
future budding Ph. D. in a thesis which will make him or her an 
instructor in Spanish-American History. 


Indian relations offer another large field. J. H. Logan in his work on 
the up country* made some use of the original documents on Indian 
affairs now in the archives of the Historical Commission of South 
Carolina; and Professor Crane in his recent Southern Frontier did 
more in this line than all other writers combined. But there remain 
for the student of the later royal period masses of material in the 
Indian Books,* in the Council Journals,* and in the correspondence 
of the governors with the royal government® that would yield in- 
teresting and important knowledge. Investigators in this field might 
correct some inaccuracies in the publications of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology—inaccuracies due to the dependence of the contributors 
upon the second hand statements of old writers. The habits of Indian 
life, the substance of the Indian trade, the astuteness of the Indians’ 
diplomacy, weaving, in its interlacings with the machinations of 
English, Spanish and French, a fascinatingly intricate web, are all 
there. It is from these documents that I prove,® I think conclusively, 
the error of the oft-repeated statement that the Creeks and not the 
Yemassees were the real instigators of the Yemassee War. 


From the Indians to the settlement of the back country is a natural 
transition. With the exhaustive and minute investigations of Pro- 
fessor R. L. Meriwether so nearly ready for publication, the oc- 
casion will soon pass to speak of the settlement of the back country, 
from about Orangeburg and Williamsburg back to the mountains, 
as unexploited. But even when this study is published, there will 
remain a rich field for the student of the varied aspects of economic 
and social history. 


From the frontier we pass into the Revolution. General McCrady’s 
most distinctive service—a service to American History in general, 
as well as to that of our own state—were his two monumental voi- 
umes on the Revolution in South Carolina.’ But there is a large 
field occupied by the Loyalists, or Tories, which neither he nor any 


3 History of the Upper Country of South Carolina . . . (Vol. I—all 
published—Charleston, 1859). | 

4 MS, Historical Commission, Columbia. 
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lina, MS, Historical Commission, Columbia. 
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7 History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780 (New York, 1901) ; 
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other writer has covered so fully as he has the part played by these 
who took the American side. Now that the partisanship that justifies 
itself as patriotism no longer is able so imperiously to close our eyes 
to the other side, there is an inviting opportunity for a full and 
fair treatment of the Tories. Miss Ella P. Levett has recently given 
us an unpublished study of the Charleston Tories.* James L. Petigru 
was one of the first to insist that even these, to be descended from 
whom was as late as 1884 thrown up against a candidate for office 
in Spartanburg county,® must be fairly judged; for, said Petigru, 
“History is false to her trust when she betrays the cause of truth, 
even under the influence of patriotic impulses.’’*° 


One of the most difficult fields for the writer on South Carolina 
history is the story of the part played by our troops in the War of 
Secession. Treating South Carolina’s part in the Revolution is far 
simpler, for the reason that the Revolution here was virtually a 
separate struggle. The Continental troops sent from the northward 
were, after arriving here, almost as much a separate force as if they 
had been fighting in a different war from that in which Washington 
was engaged in the North. Cooperating with our own state troops, 
they carried on for years a struggle against the British which has, to 
a considerable degree, a rounded harmony of its own. 


How different is the part played by our troops in the War of 
Secession. There South Carolinians were dispersed over almost the 
entire vast area of conflict. Moreover, they were only part of forces 
made up of men from many states. It is impossible to write a satis- 
factory story of South Carolina troops in the various armies of the 
Confederacy without running it parallel with a general history of the 
whole war. This is what has been attempted by Bishop (formerly 
General) Ellison Capers.** The difficulties are admirably met; but 
the work by no means finishes the task with the detail that might be 
desired. Moreover, the history of individual regiments or brigades 
offers a field for useful work, as has been demonstrated so well, for 
instance, by J. F. J. Caldwell’s History of Gregg’s Brigade,’* and 
Dickert’s Kershaw’s Brigade.‘* These writers, both from Newberry, 
carry on the tradition of preserving our history by painstaking labor 
set by their fellow townsmen. Judge O’Neall, and Mr. John A. 

8 Loyalism in Charleston, 1761-1784, MS (University of South Carolina 
Library). 
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Chapman, and Dr. S. G. Welch, whose interesting volume of A Con- 
federate Surgeon’s Letters to His Wife** stirs regret that more men 
well situated to preserve such pictures of the great struggle of the 
’60’s did not follow his example. 


One of the most profitable fields for exploitation is economic his- 
tory. Though we have had in addition to what is contained in the 
general histories, such valuable treatises as Governor Whitemarsh 
B. Seabrook’s work on cotton,*® and in recent years Prof. Van 
Deusen’s Economic Bases of Secession in South Carolina,® the 
History of Banking in South Carolina, prepared by Mr. W. A. 
Clark"? and published by the Historical Commission of South Caro- 
lina, and Professor Broadus Mitchell’s William Gregg,** and the 
late Mr. August Kohn’s Cotton Mills and Water Powers of South 
Carolina,’® there is much that remains to be done in the history of 
South Carolina agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing. 


Another phase of our economic life that awaits adequate treatment 
is our financial history. The story of the paper money struggles of 
the colonial period, and of the mad plunge into oceans of incon- 
vertible paper during the Revolution, is full of instruction sadly 
needed by the American people at the present moment. Several 
scholars have approached this task, but none, so far, has carried it 
through. Those who have labored amid the masses of material neces- 
sary for a general account can both sympathize with their reluctance 
and insist upon the importance of the task. 


The importance of this economic field is the greater, because it so 
largely determines our social and political life. The passion and 
prejudice that have entered into the recording and discussion of our 
political history would be materially allayed if the economic facts 
controlling the political and social outcome of these economic forces 
were clearly presented. Men do not quarrel with the law of gravita- 
tion ; nor are they so likely to quarrel about the acts of their ancestors 
if they see how powerfully they were impelled to their courses of 
conduct by natural forces. Political history tends to make us partisans 
acting over again the passions of the past ; economic history tends to 
make us students, seeking to understand why things have happened 
as they have. 
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It is easy to understand why political history has so far predomi- 
nated in our state. We were ‘for a generation the leader of the South 
in the political struggle that turned finally into the brothers’ war. 
Crushingly defeated in that desperate struggle, we have found solace 
in insisting that we were right; and to prove this has been largely 
the aim of some of our historians. Hence the subordination of all 
else in our writing, as during the course of the events being narrated, 
to the stupendous political issues, so vital for every aspect of the life 
of the whole people of the state. Seeing ballots turn to bullets caused 
research to turn to passion. Politics was the occupation of the ante- 
bellum South Carolinian in no ordinary sense; for on its outcome 
depended the very life of our civilization. Accordingly we did what 
men always do when such is the issue, what they will not do other- 
wise, sent our strongest and best men into public life. Thus we de- 
veloped the Lost Cause state of mind, which was not seriously 
changed until there had come upon the scene two entirely new gen- 
erations, and upon them had been poured the nationalizing influences 
of the Spanish-American War, the World War, and the Great De- 
pression. Thus South Carolinians under thirty have been coaxed, 
pushed and knocked into a state of mind, which enables them to study 
even our political history with an objective attitude, previously rare. 
Therefore, although our political history has received so much at- 
tention, there will doubtless be seen a re-examination and re-assess- 
ment of many of its personalities and aspects. The same thing is 
already being observed among Northern students of our history, in 
the high estimate that they are placing upon South Carolina char- 
acters with whom Northerners formerly had little sympathy. Such, 
for instance, is illustrated by the Westerner Miss Laura A. White’s 
brilliant life of Robert Barnwell Rhett,?° who was widely detested 
even in South Carolina in his own day as a “fire-eater,” as his own 
fellow Carolinians sometimes called him. Said a Columbia gentleman 
speaking of this work, and of the revised judgment of Southerners 
of certain Northern leaders, if this goes much further we'll have 
Northerners endorsing John C. Calhoun, and Southerners praising 
the abolitionists. We may say that the prophecy has already come to 
pass regarding Calhoun, as witness Senator Lodge’s magnificent 
eulogy on the South Carolina statesman at the unveiling of his monu- 
ment in the national capitol. 


One result of this more thoughtful and less passionate view of our 
past will probably be a more adequate treatment of the South Caro- 
lina Unionists. South Carolina history has often been written and 
taught as though our ancestors were a unit for the maintenance of 
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state sovereignty, overlooking the important place occupied in the 
evolution of opinion in a state where men were still free to think, 
and to act as they thought, of such characters as Judge D. E. Huger, 
Judge John Belton O’Neall, James L. Petigru, and Joel R. Poinsett, 
ardent lovers of the Union and enemies of any movement that tended 
to secession. Few are aware that the Charleston Courier, founded in 
1803 as a Federalist journal, and today the South’s oldest daily news- 
paper, in the ante-bellum period Unionist and conservative, was as 
truly the representative of an important minority in ante-bellum 
South Carolina as was the fiery Mercury of the majority. 


In the story of South Carolina’s changing politics, responding to 
her changing economic and social conditions, much has been done 
by Houston, Boucher, Hamer, and Phillips to show how inadequate 
is the conception of the state as statistically frozen into a conventional 
uniformity from decade to decade; but amplification of the theme 
is possible in the treatment both of incidents and of persons. 

But let us not dwell too long on our folitical history. I was asked 
once to deliver a series of lectures on South Carolina History pro- 
vided I should make no allusion to politics. How ignorant was the 
proposer of the course of our drama, seeking to present the play 
without Hamlet. Politics has been from the first the South Carolina 
bull ring, the exciting, and erroneously supposed cheap, diversion of 
the people. Politics we may not ignore; but by it we must not be 
completely absorbed. 

Our social and cultural and literary and religious history offer in- 
viting fields, Church history offers easily accessible material for 
supplementing the work of earlier scholars. Dalcho’s admirable his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church, 1819," is a standing challenge to 
some capable scholar to bring the story of that church down to 
date, as the co-laborators Drs. Dean, Jones, Mills, and Mayes, and 
Mrs. Stoney and Miss Gist have done for the Presbyterian church 
for the period since Dr. Howe’s elaborate work coming down to 
1850.2 Miss Leah TTownsend’s work of a few years ago on the 
Baptists down to 1800,”* so well deserving of its forthcoming publica- 
tion, illustrates what excellent opportunities exist with all the lead- 
ing denominations. But unless the work is done with adequate moral 
earnestness as well as scholarly ability the result will be unsatis- 
factory. 

21 Frederick Dalcho, Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina (Charleston, 1820). 

22F. D. Jones and W. H. Mills, eds., History of the Presbyterian Church 
in South Carolina since 1850 (Columbia, 1926). 
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Library). 
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A much-neglected subject is the history of medicine and medi- 
cal practice in South Carolina. We have contributed notably to the 
nation’s achievements in scientific medicine. Dr. J. Marion Sims 
was one of the world’s greatest gynecologists. Dr. Josiah Clark 
Nott’s brilliant mind, stimulated by the anguish of losing four of 
his children of yellow fever in one week, came wonderfully near 
to hitting upon the cause and prevention of that and of its twin 
scourge of southern climes, malaria, in 1848.** Though these men 
achieved their fame elsewhere, we are proud of having given them birth 
and rearing. The history of hospitals in the State has been noticed 
most scantily in brief accounts of individual institutions. The 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina held for a large part 
of the ante-bellum period an eminent place among American medi- 
cal colleges ; and the University of California is just now celebrating 
the centenary of its founder, Dr. H. Huger Toland, of Newberry 
County, S. C. 

Associated with this is the history of health and vital statistics, 
much material for which is contained in parish registers, both those 
published in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Mag- 
azine and those found elsewhere. Professor Patton’s paper on diet 
and health in the South” indicates how much of interest and value 
can be found in social and scientific history. 

Another important topic of social history is the poor white. This 
would extend from a study of the indentured servant, of whom 
there were far more here before the Revolution than most of our 
writers have realized, on down through the progressive degrada- 
tion of the small farmer by competition with the slave-worked planta- 
tion and of the white mechanic by competition with the slave me- 
chanic, and later to the days of economic dependence under the crop 
lien and share tenant systems. Scholarship would render a public 
service in clearly and fully revealing the facts concerning an element 
in our population stunned by poverty and staled by custom to con- 
ditions that are an economic, political, and social liability. 

The history of the poor white is an under-study to the history of 
democracy in South Carolina. How ignorant of the deep-lying tap- 
root of democracy are those who consider that Tillman originated 
that movement may be found by noticing the doings of the mechanics 
who gathered under the Liberty Tree in Charleston from the time 
of the Stamp Act to the Revolution to assert their power against the 
planters and large merchants, and burst into riots in the streets of 
the city in the years immediately following the Revolution, and soon 


24“Josiah Clark Nott”, Dictionary of American Biography, XIII (New 
York, 1934). 


25 Manuscript of Prof. J. W. Patton, Converse College. 
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joined with the backwoodsmen of the up country in the fight for 
more democratic institutions. But for the emergence of the conflicts 
with the federal government, which forced local issues into sub- 
mergence, South Carolina would have had her democratic revolution 
long before the date at which it finally came. Tillman merely took 
advantage of conditions as he found them. His greatest reproach is 
that he also left them so largely as he found them. Maryland and 
South Carolina, both in 1810, were the first of the original thirteen 
states to establish manhood suffrage. If our feeble free school system, 
allowed almost at once to degenerate into a system of pauper schools, 
had been developed into what its chief founder, Stephen Elliott, in- 
tended, the history of South Carolina democracy might have been 
very different. But unlike England on enfranchising her masses in 
1867, we did not realize that “now we must educate our masters.” 


Few of our counties have adequate histories, if indeed any regu- 
larly written history at all. And yet some of the county histories are 
of great value. Bishop Alexander Gregg’s History of the old Che- 
raws, Judge O’Neall’s Newberry, Mr. A. S. Salley’s Orangeburg, 
Dr. E. L. Green’s Richland, Mr. W. W. Boddie’s Williamsburg,”* 
among others, illustrate how such works contribute materially to the 
history of the state as a whole. Several such works have in recent 
years been undertaken with rather too much haste; for to be of real 
value they should be as carefully prepared by research and as ade- 
quately furnished with citations of authorities as a history of the 
state is expected to be. 


Another large field remains—that of biography. A state that has 
been notable for the outstanding personalities whom it has con- 
tributed to the national life should have a larger library of its great 
men. It is notable that within the last five years women have given 
us three valuable biographies of eminent South Carolinians, Miss 
Gregorie’s Sumter,*” Miss White’s Rhett, and Miss Rhea’s Legare.”* 
Until more of our own citizens, like Miss Gregorie, do this work for 
our eminent men and women, we cannot complain that others from 
distant states pre-empt the ground. While I pay the highest tribute 
to breadth of scholarship and penetration of mind when displayed by 
outsiders, I cannot suppress a feeling of regret that we lack suff- 
cient men and women of talent and energy to write our own history 
as ably as it has often been done by some from other states who 

26 Alexander Gregg, History of the Old Cheraws (New York, 1867); J. B. 
O’Neall, Annals of Newberry (Charleston, 1859); A. S. Salley, Jr., History 
of Orangeburg County (Orangeburg, 1898); E. L. Green, History of Rich- 
land County (Vol. I. 1932); W. W. Boddie, History of Williamsburg County 
(Columbia, 1923). 


27 Anne K. Gregorie, Thomas Sumter (Columbia, 1931). 
28 Linda Rhea, Hugh Swinton Legaré (Chapel Hill, 1934). 
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have pre-empted valuable parts of the ground. It is gratifying that a 
South Carolinian is now working on the life of Wade Hampton, and 
another Southern man on Christopher Gadsden, and a gentleman in 
the North of Southern ancestry on Joel R. Poinsett. But there re- 
main many another ; and the competition should be so keen that every 
scholar’ would be forced to realize that unless he produces a result 
worthy of his subject there are others ready to give the world a 
work that will supersede his. 

But let the monographist or the biographer realize that his work 
should attack a problem of real significance, and not be a mere aca- 
demic exercise or a diversion of cultured leisure. Every monograph- 
ist should regard his task as a serious contribution to useful historical 
knowledge, realizing, with Lecky, that “the highest historical in- 
sight is that which illuminates the present by the experiences of the 
past, and detects and discriminates amid the great multiude of in- 
different facts the causes and principles of national greatness and 
decay.” 

One final consideration: for the doing of this work there is es- 
sential a vast mass of original material. Let us therefore encourage 
so far as is in our power the depositing of valuable letters, diaries, 
manuscript autobiographies, pamphlets, etc., in libraries equipped 
with fireproof store rooms for their safekeeping. The papers, like 
those of William H. Trescot and General Hampton, that have been 
burned with the conflagration of private houses, constitute an irre- 
parable loss to a State whose history is unusually worthy of pre- 
servation. Of the highest importance is the preservation and the 
dissemination in printed form widely available of the manuscript 
official records of our colonial period. These are safely deposited in 
the archives of the Historical Commission; but the crying need is 
for printing. The tooth of time and the hands, though careful, of 
generations of investigators have already left their marks on many 
pages. Efforts extending through years have failed, in flush times as 
in hard times, to secure legislative appropriations for more than a 
small beginning. Each of us would be doing a patriotic service in us- 
ing any influence that we may possess to supplement the efforts of 
the Historical Commission of South Carolina and its Secretary to 
have the legislature put our state abreast in this regard with Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, who have published their colonial records 
in such splendid form. It is an indefensible inconsistency for so his- 
toric a State to fail to assume her rightful position in not only pre- 
serving, but in making available for scholars, the records of her life. 
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Germans in S. C., ’35, 2, 17-25. 


Germany, Relations 
1870-1880, ’33, 39-49. 

ae a ga Gallery, Charleston, S. C., 

Giessendanner-Zouberbuehler contro- 
versy, 735, 22. 

Gignilliat, J. F., °34, 29. 

Gilliam, Rachel, mentioned, 35, 37. 


with France, 


Gilpatrick, D .. mentioned, 31, 34; 
32, cover, 2 2. 83 '33, 64; '34, 49; 
"35, 37; “Samuel Slater iy Pad Fo og 


32. 23-34. 

Gist, Margaret A., mentioned, ’34, 49. 

Glen, James, ’35, 9, 18, 19, 21, 23. 

Glen, William, ’35, 5. 

Glenn, Bess, mentioned, ’33, 64; ’34, 
49; ’35, cover, 37; Comments of on 
Charleston Library Society, ’35, 2. 

Gontaut-Biron, Vicomte, ’33, 39. 

Goodlett, David, ’33, 53. 

“Grand Council of S.C. . . .,” by 
Kathleen Singleton, ’34, 32-47. 

Grange, ’31, 21-32. 

“Granger Movement in S. C.,” by J. 
H. Easterby, ’31, 21-32. 

Green, E. L., mentioned, ’31, 34; ’32, 
53; °33, 64; °35, 37; History of 
Richland County, ’35, 34. 

Green, Isaac, ’33, 58. 

Greene, Nathanael, ’33, 58; 

Greenville (City), 
’33, 50-62. 

Greenville County, S. C., History of, 
’33, 50-62. 

Greenville and Columbia Railroad, ’34, 
11. 

Gregg, Alexander, History of the Old 
Cheraws, ’35 34. 

Gregorie, A. K., mentioned, ’31, 2, 
34; °32, 53; °33, 64; ’34, 49; ’35, 
cover, 2, 37; “First Decade of the 
— Library Society,” ’35, 
3-10, 

Griffin, C. M., mentioned, °31, 34; 
’32, 53. 

Griffith, Helen, mentioned, 31, 34. 

Grimball, Paul, ’34, 42. 

Grimké, A. H., ’33, 13, 21. 

Grimké, Angelina E., ’33, 12-21. 

Grimké, F. J., 33, 13, 21. 

Grimké, Frederick, ’33, 12. 

Grimké, J. F., ’33, 12, 13, 14. 

Grimké, Sarah M., ’33, 12-21. 

Grimké, T. S., ’33, 12, 14. 

“Grimké, Sisters,” by F. 
33, 12-21. 

Grindlay, James, ’35, 5. 

Guerard, Benjamin, ’33, 52. 

Gulf of Fonseca, Naval station on, 
32, 4. 


’34, 17. 
S. C., History of, 


D. Jones, 


ine. Peace Conferences, ’33, 26-33, 

35-38. 

Hall, Basil, Comments of on S. C., 
"32, 46. 
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Hall, Francis, in S. C. ’32, 44. 

Hall, T. C. on Germans as frontiers- 
men, ’35, 20. 

Hamilton, Alexander, ’34, 17, 19. 

Hampton, Wade (1818-1902), ’35, 35. 

Hampton family mentioned, ’33, 50. 

Hard Labor Creek, S. C., German 
settlers in, ’35, 20. 

Harper, William, ’34, 6, 8. 

Harrison, James, ’33, 53. 

Harrison family mentioned, ’33, 53. 

Hay, E. H., ’34, 7. 

Hayes, R. B., ’35, 11, 12. 

re ati Temperance Society, 

Henderson, William, ’35, 8. 

Hennig, Helen K. (Mrs. Julian), ’31, 
34; °35, 37. 

we Eva, mentioned, ’34, 49; ’35, 
3 


Hewat, Alexander, ’34, 25. 

— of 3. CC, HM BS; 
a. 

Hite family mentiond, ’33, 50. 

Hodges, Lee, mentioned, "34, 49. 

Hodgson, Adam, Comment of on S. 
C.; °S2, >. 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, Se. Y., 
Prince von, on German participation 
in Paris exposition, 33, 42; Re- 
ceives grand cross of Legion of 
Honor, ’33, 45. 

Hollis, L. P., mentioned, ’32, 53. 

Holmes, A. GC. mentioned, 31, 34; ’32, 
_* 53; 33, 1, 2, 64; ’34, 49; 35, 
37. 

Holzendorf, J. F., ’35, 22, 24. 


"35, 27- 


Hospitals in S. C., ’32, 17-21; 35, 6. 

Howard, L. E., mentioned, ’31, 34; 
’32, cover, 2, 53; °33, 64; ’34, 49; 
“William ‘Phynne ae: 
43. 

Huger, D. E., ’35, 32. 

Hunt, B. F., ’34, 7. 


— A. M., mentioned, ’31, 34; 32, 

3. 

Hutchinson, L. P., mentioned, ’33, 64. 

Hutson, F. M.; mentioned, ’34, 49; 
"35, 37. 

Immigration of Chinese into U. S., 
’35, 11-16. 

Indians in S. C., ’35, 18, 19, 22-23, 
27-28. See also names of particular 
tribes. 

“International Peacetime Conference 

”, by F. D. Acomb, ’33, 22-38. 


Interparliamentary Union, 12th con- 
ference of, ’33, 23-24, 28-29, 


Jacques, D. H., ’31, 23-24. 
James II of England, ’34, 26. 
Jameson, L. §S., ’31, 7. 
Jameson raid, 31, 7-8. 

Jay, John, 34 16. 


J a R. T., mentioned, ’34, 49; ’35, 


Jews in S. C., ’32, 45-46. 

Jockey Club of S. C., ’35, 10. 

Johnson, David, ’34, 6, 7, 8. 

Johnson, Frank, ’31, 6. 

Johnson, Robert, ’35, 17. 

Johnson Mrs. T. P., mentioned, ’32, 
53; °33, 64. 

Johnstone, Job, ’34, 8, 12. 

Jones, F. D., mentioned, ’31, 2, 34; 
"32, 2, 53; 33, cover, 2, 64; 134, 49; 
"35-37 ; Comments ‘of on paper, 
“John Belton O’Neall,” ’34, 2; 
“Grimke Sisters,” ’33, 12-21. 

Jones, W. L., mentioned, ’35, 37. 

Junto, ’35, 2. 


Keith, W. G., mentioned, 
32, 53. 

Kelley, O. H., ’31, 21-25. 

Kelly, Anne, ’34, 3. 

Kelly, Samuel, ’34, 3. 

Kershaw County, S. C., German and 
Swiss settlers in, ’35, 18-19. 

Kibler, Lillian, mentioned, ’31, 34; 
"32, 53; °33, 64; °34, 49; °35, 37. 

Kilpatrick, Emmett, mentioned, ’32, 
53; ’33, 64; °34, 49; ’35, 37. 

Kinloch, Francis, ’34, 22. 

Knox-Costrillo convention, ’32, 3-4. 

Koger, Joseph, ’35, 24. 

Kohn, August, Cotton Mills of S. C., 
Water Powers of S. C., ’35, 30. 

Kulturkampf, ’33, 39, 40. 

Labor, Chinese in U. S., ’35, 11-15. 

LaBorde, Maxmillan, ’34, 12. 

LaFayette, Marquis de, ’34, 17; ’35, 


10. 
Landrum, Mrs. C. M., ’33, 58. 
34, 13. 


Landrum, J. B. O’N., 
Latané, J. H., ’35, 14. 

Laurens, 7 ’34, 14-24. 

Laurens, 1.6.. 21. 

Laurens, John, ’34, 14-24. 

ss a Mrs. S. L., mentioned, 31, 
Lee, Charles, ’34, 17. 

Lee, J. D., mentioned, ’35, 37. 

Legare, H. S., ’34, 6 


Leiding, Harriette K. (Mrs. H. G.), 
mentioned, ’33, 64. 


S, & Ms 


Lesesne, J. M., mentioned, ’31, 34; 
32, 53; ’33, 64; °34, 49; °35, 37. 

Levasseur, A., Comments of on S. 
ose 4 45 -46, 

Levett, E. P., mentioned, ’31, 34; ’32, 
53; ’33, 64; ’34, 49; ’35, 37; Loy- 
5 in Charleston . . .,. °35, 

Lexington County, S. C., German 


and Swiss settlers in, ’35, 18-19. 
Libraries in S. C., ’31, 27; ’35, 3-10. 
Library legislation in §. C., ’35, 9 
Library of the Grange, ’31, 27. 
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Linder, John, ’35, 22. 

Lobengula, ’31, 4, 5. 

Locke, John, ’34, 32. 

Lockhart, Malcolm, mentioned, ’35, 37. 

Logan, George, ’35, 6. 

Logan, William, ’35, 6. 

London, Declaration of, ’33, 33-37. 

ee: Naval Conference, °33, 33- 

Lords Proprietors of Carolina, ’34, 
25-26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46. 

Loyalists, American, in S. C., ’33, 51; 
’35, 28-29. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Comments of on 
S. C., 32, 49. 

a M. E., mentioned, ’34, 49; 35, 
3 


Lyttelton, W. H., ’35, 9, 10. 


Macaulay, G. A., mentioned, ’32, 53. 

McBee, Vardry, ’33, 58. 

McBeth, Alexander, ’33, 59. 

McBeth, Alexander & Co., °33, 54, 
55-56. 

McBeth, John, ’33, 59. 

McCain, J. W., mentioned, 31, 35; 
32, 54. 

McCauley, Alexander, 35, 6. 

McCrady, Edward, °34, 7, 14; His- 
tory of S. C. in the Revolution, ’35, 
28 


McDuffie, George, ’34, 21; on educa- 
tion in S. C., ’33, 5. 

McIntosh, Frances, 
64. 

McIntosh, Nancy, mentioned, ’32, 54; 
’33, 65; °34, 49; °35, 37. 

McIver, Kate B. (Mrs. E. H.), men- 
tioned, °34, 49; ’35, 38. 

Mackay, Charles, Comments of on S. 
C.. "a ae 

McKie, Patrick, 35, 6. 

McKissick, J. R., mentioned, ’31, 35; 
’32, cover, 2, 54; °33, 65; ’34, 49; 
35, 38; “Some Observations of 
Travelers on S. C.,” ’32, 44-51. 

McMaster, Agnes, mentioned, ’35, 38. 

Magill, Sadie, mentioned, ’31, 34; ’32, 
53; '33, 64; ’34, 49; ’35, 37. 

Malaria, ’35, 33; Effects of on S. C. 
oe "32, 14-15; in S. C., ’32, 13- 
15. 

Maquire, Rochford, ’31, 5. 

Marshall, Ralph, ’34, 36. 

Martin, E. B., mentioned, ’31, 34. 

Martineau, Harriett, Comments of 
on S. C., ’32, 46-47. 

Mashonaland, ’31, 4. 

Matabeland, ’31, 4, 7. 

Mathews, Maurice, ’34, 28. 

Maxcy, Jonathan, ’32, 34. 

Medical College . ~ ee Cc. Ss, 
33. 

Medicine, History of in S. C., ’35, 33. 


mentioned, ’33, 


Memminger, C. G., ’33, 61. 

Meriwether, R. L., mentioned, ’31, in- 
side front cover, 1, 2, 34; ’32, 2, 54; 
‘33, 1, Z G4; “H, 1, 2 B3 "Ss, 1,2, 
37 ; Comments of on paper, “Funda- 
mental Constitutions of Carolina,” 
34, 1, 2; Expansion of S. C., ’35, 
17, 18, 28; Founding of the S. C. 
Historical Association, ’31, 1; Ger- 
man settlers in S. C., quoted on 
statistics of, ’35, 20. 

Middleton, Edward, ’34, 42. 

Middleton, Thomas, ’35, 6. 

Middleton, William, ’33, 55; ’35, 4. 

Midwives in S. C., ’32, 21. 

Militia of S. C., Germans and Swiss 
in, ’35, 22-23. 

Mills, W. H., mentioned, ’31, 2, 34; 
"32, 54; °33, 64; °34, 49; °35, 37; 
Comment of on paper, “Public Edu- 


CM 2 ss hin, See 
Minnick, Christian, ’35, 24. 
a ae: Broadus, William Gregg, 
35, 30. 


Moffatt, J. S., ’31, 4. 

Moore, Elizabeth F. (Mrs. W. B.), 
mentioned, ’34, 49; ’35, 37. 

— J. W., mentioned, ’34, 49; ’35, 


Moore, Fort in S. C., ’35, 18. 

Moorman, Robert, mentioned, ’35, 37. 

Morritt, Thomas, 735, 3. 

Morton, Joseph, ’34, 27, 28, 45. 

Moultrie, William, ’34, 18. 

wag” C. A., Comments of on S. C., 
"32, 47. 


National Grange. See Grange. 

Near-Eastern question, ’33, 40, 41, 43- 
44, 

Negroes, Education of in S. C., ’32, 
50; ’35, 25. 

Negroes, Hospitals for in S. C., ’35, 
6 


Neufville, John, ’35, 6. 

New Windsor, S. C., German and 
Swiss settlers in, ’35, 18, 20, 21. 

Newberry Academy, Newberry, S. C., 
34, 4. 

Newberry Agricultural Society, New- 
berry, S. C., 34, 11. 

Newberry County, S. C., ’34, 3-13. 

Nicaragua, Canal route through, °32, 
3-12. 

Ninety-Six, S. C., German and Swiss 
settlers in, ’35, 18, 20. 

Norton, C.-C., mentioned, ’32, 54; ’34, 


49. 
“Notes on the History of Public 
Health in S.C. . a tp Bt 


J. R. Childs, ’32, 13-22. 
Nott, J. C., ’35, 33. 
Noyes, E. F., ’33, 40. 
Nullification, 734, 

Cooper on, ’32, 47. 


6-7; Thomas 
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Nurses, Medical, in S. C., 


Oldmixon, John, ’34, 25. 
Oliphant, Mary C. S. (Mrs. Fy D. Pe 
mentioned, ‘cP ry "32, 54; 


"32, 21. 


cover, 2, 65; ; °35, 38; — 
esis of an flat Town,” ‘33, 
50-62. ~ 

O’Neall, 8 i "34, 3, 4, 5. 

O’Neall, J. Ba one 52; 34, 3-13; ’35, 
29-30, 32; ” Annals of Newberry 

” °35, 34. 

O’Neall, William, "34, 3. 

O’Neall family, ’34, 3. 

Orangeburg ty, S. C. German 


-_ Swiss settlers in, ’35, 18-19, 22, 
4. 

O’Sullivan, Florence, 34, 36, 42. 
Oswald, Richard, ’34, 16. 

Owen, William, ’34, 43. 


Palatines, immigration of, into S. C., 
’35, 19-20. 

ee Fort, in S. C., ’35, 
18. 

Pan-American Conference, 1906, ’33, 
26-27, 30-31. 

Paris, Treaty of (1778), ’34, 16. 

Paris, Treaty of (1856), ’33, 41-42. 

Paris Exposition, ’33, 42. 

Patrons of Husbandry, See Grange. 

Patton, J. W., mentioned, ’31, 35; ’32, 
2, 54; °33, 65; °34, cover, 2, 49; 
’35, 38; “John Belton O’Neall,” ‘34, 
3-13. 

Peace, International conferences for, 
33, 22-38. 

Pearis, Richard, ’33, 50, 51, 52, 53. 
Pearlstine, Hanna, mentioned, °31, 35; 
’32, 54; °33, 65; ’34, 50; 35, 38. 
Pendleton, Henry, 3, 52. 
sy ‘Andrew, 34 27. 


Perry, B. F., ’33, 57, 59. 
Petigru, J. L L., 35, 32; on loyalists of 
s CG SS, 29, 


Physicians in S. C., ’32, 16-17, 21. 

Pickens, Andrew, 33, 51, 52. 

Pickens family mentioned, 33, 50. 

Pleasantburg, S. C., ’33, 52, 54, 56, 
58, 60. See also Greenville (City), 


eX. 
Poinsett, J. R., ’33, 55, 61; 35, 32, 35. 
Politics in S. C. history, 35, 31-32. 
Poor whites in S. C., ’35, 33. 
Priber, C. G., ’35, 25. 
= H. Be mentioned, 31, 35; 


Prince family mentioned, ’33, 50. 

a E. J., on education in S. C., 
33, 9. 

Prize Court Convention, ’33, 33-35. 

Proprietors of Carolina. See Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina. 

Prynne, William, ’32, 35-43. 

“Public Education in Ante-Bellum S. 
C.,” by J. P. Anderson, ’33, 3-11. 


Public Health in S. C., ’32, 13-22. 

Puritanism in wg 132. "35-43. 

Purrysburg, S. C , German and Swiss 
settlers in, ’35, ‘18, 20, 21, 22, 24. 


Quakers, ’34, 3, 4, 11; Grimke sisters 
and, ’33, 15. 


Railroads in the U. S., 
5. Ce an. 
Ramsay, David, ’34, 25. 
“The Rejected Laurens a 
E. T. H. Shaffer, ’34, 14-24. 
Religion in S. C., 35, 21-22. 
Revolution, S. C. ‘in the, 35, 29. 
Reynolds, J. R., mentioned, ’34, 50; 
35, ms 
35, 31. 


35, 11; in 


Fw by 


Rhett, R 

Rhodes, Cont 31, 3-10. 

Rhodesia, 31, 3-10. 

Richardson, J. H., History of Green- 
ville County, ’33, 58. 

Richardson, J. S., ’34, 8. 

Riemensperger, H. J., ’35, 18. 

Ritchie, James, ’33, 53. 

Robinson, L. G., mentioned, ’32, 54. 

= Springs, Wyoming, Riot in, ’35, 


Roeck, Sergeant, ’35, 22. 

Rudd, C. D., ’31, 5. 

Rugheimer, Natalie, mentioned, ’31, 
35; ’32, 54. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace, on Germany’s 
ary toward Russo-Turkish war, 

Russo-Turkish war, ’33, 40. 

Rutledge, Edward, ’34, 18, 24. 


Sacherverell, Thomas, ’35, 6. 

Saint-Vallier, Comte de, ’33, 39, 40, 
42-43, 45, 48. 

Salley, A. S., mentioned, ’31, 35; ’32, 
54; ’33, 58, 65; 34, cover, 2, 50; 
“Fundamental Constitutions of Car- 


olina,” °34, 25-31; History of 
Orangeburg Oy oe 
“Samuel Slater a oe, 4A 


Gilpatrick, ’32, 23-24. 
San Stefano, Treaty of, ’33, 40, 41. 
Saxe-Gotha, S. C., German and Swiss 

settlers in, 35, 18-19, 20, 21, 22, 

23, 24. 

Sayle, William, ’34, 35, 36, 38. 
Schulius, George, ’35, 25. 
Scott Act, ’35, 14. 


ae William, ’32, 16; ’34, 36, 

43. 

Seabrook, W. B., Memoir .. . om 
Cotton "35, 30. 


Serpents in S. C. 32, 15 

Shaffer, E. T. H., mentioned, ‘22. 2, 
‘54; 34 cover, 2 50; “The Rejected 
Laurens cs ” 34, 14-24. 

Sherman, John, ’35, 14. 

Sherrill, G. R., mentioned, ’31, 35; ’32, 
54; ’33, 65; ’34, 50; 35, 38. 

Simmons, W. E., ’31, 23-24. 
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Simms, W. G., on education in S. 
Cc. Bs 

Sims, J. M., ’35, 33. 

Sinclair, John, 35, 4 

“a a wall a 31, 

"32, 54; ’33, 65; ’34, cover, 50; 

Council of a RR ce F 
“Grand Council of S.C. . . .,” 
°34, 32-47. 

7, C N., mentioned, ’34, 50; ’35, 


Skardon, A. W., Jr., mentioned, ’33, 
65; °34, 50. 

Slater, J. F., ’32, 23. 

Slater, Samuel, ’32, 23-34. 

Slavery in S. C., ’32, 46-50; ’33, 16-17, 
18, 19, 20; ’34, 21-22; °35, 18. 

Small-pox in §S. C., ’32, 15-16, 21-22. 

— Alice, mentioned, ’34, 50; ’35, 


Smith, Benjamin, ’35, 8. 

Smith, G. P., mentioned, ’31, 35. 

Smythe, Paul, ’34, 36. 

Snakes. See Serpents. 

Snowden, Yates, mentioned, 
33, 65. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, ’35, 3. 

“Some Observations of Travelers on 
S.C. . . .,” by J. R. McKissick, 
32, 44-51. 

“Some Unexploited Fields in S. C. 
a by D. D. Wallace, ’35, 26- 


31, 35; 


Sons of Temperance, ’34, 10. 
= Carolina, Agriculture, ’31, 21- 
; '35, 23-24; Assembly, ’34, 26, 
30, 42, "44, 45, 46; Biography, 7 
34-35 ; Circuit court, 34, 6; Civil 
war, 35, 29: Colonial period, "34, 
25-47 ; "35, 17-25; Constitution, °34, 
25-47 ; Council of safety, ’33, 50; °34, 
15; County histories, ’35, 34; Court 
of appeals, ’34, 12; Courts of law, 
’34, 6, 7-8, 12, 32-47; Diseases, ’32, 
13- 22: Education 32. 47-48, °33, 3- 
11; ’34, 14; 35, 7, 21, 25, 34; Epi- 
demics, 32, 15- 16: Filariasis, 32, 
21-22; Financial history, 35, 30: 
Frontier life, ’35, 17-25; General 
assembly, 34. 40, 42; German col- 
onization, ’35, 17-25; Grand coun- 
cil, ’34, 27, 32-47; Grange, ’31, 21- 
32; Historians, ’34, 25; ’35, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 34, 35; Historical records, 
35, 27, 35; Indians, 35, 18, 19, 22- 
23, 27-28 ; Jews, °32, 45-46 ; Li- 
braries, °31, 27; °35, 3-10; Lords 
Proprietors, °34, 25-26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 43, ‘44, 45, 46 ; Loyalists, "33, 
51; 35, 28-29 ; Malaria, 32, 13-15; 
Medicine, "35, 33: Militia 35, 22- 
y ~ } Negroes, ‘oe; ae, so, 6& 2; 
Palatine’s court, °34, 32, 33, 34: 


Public health, ’32, 13-22; Railroads, 
’34, 11; Religion, ’35, 21-22; Revolu- 
tion, 34, 14-24; Slavery, ’32, 46-50; 
’33, 14, 16-17, 18, 19, 20; ’34, 21-22; 
"35, 18; Small-pox, ’32, 15-16, 21- 
22; Spanish activities, °35, 27-28; 
Swiss colonization, °35, 17-25; 
Temperance movement, °34, 10; 
Travel, ’32, 44-51; cog! 31, 
25, 29; °32, 34, 48; ; 34, 4, 
11; Yellow fever, ‘1am "16. 16 21-22. 

South Carolina College. See South 
Carolina University. 

South Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion, Constitution, ’31, inside back 
cover; ’32, inside front cover; ’33, 
inside front cover; ’34, inside front 
cover ; 35, inside front cover ; Mem- 
bers, 31, 33-35; ’32, 52-54; °33, 
63-65; °34, 48-50; °35, 36-38; Min- 
whos, “Si, ne; “Se, 2; S33, 33 ‘HM 2; 
35, 2; Officers, ’31, inside front 
cover; ’32, 1; ’33, 1; 34, 1; ’35, 1; 
Organization, ’31, 1-2. 

South Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, °35, 35. 

South Carolina Jockey Club, ’35, 10. 

South —— Temperance Society, 
"34, 10. 

Southard, L. G., mentioned, ’33, 65. 

Spaniards in S. C., ’35, 27-28. 

Spigner, E. T., mentioned, ’32, 54; 
’33, 65; °34, 50; °35, 38. 

Sterling, James, Comments of, on S. 
C., °32, 49-50. 

Stevenson, Charles, 35, 6. 

Stevenson, Lalla, mentioned, ’34, 50. 

Stokes, Ruth, mentioned, ’33, 65; ’34, 


50. 
Stone, Richard, mentioned, ’34, 50; 
35, 38. 


Stratton, J. P., mentioned, ’34, 50; ’35, 
38. 

Sutcliff, S. C., mentioned, ’32, 54. 

Swift, J. F., ’35, 12. 

Swiss in S. C., ’35, 2; 17-25. 


Taylor, J. S., mentioned, ’32, 54; ’33, 
65; °34, 50; ’35, 38; Comments of, 
on paper, “John Belton O’Neall,” 
34, 2 


Taylor, John, ’33, 60. 

Taylor, Mary, mentioned, ’31, 35; ’32, 
54; ’33, 65; ’34, 50; 35, 38. 

Taylor, R. H., mentioned, ’31, inside 
front cover, 2, 35; ’32, 1, 2, 54; ’33, 
2, 65; °34, 50; ’35 38; Comments 
of on Chinese immigration, ’35, 2. 

Taylor, Thomas, ’31, 25. 

Temperance Convention of S. C., 34, 
10. 


— movement in S. C., ’34, 
Tew, Thomas, "35, 4. 
Theus, Jeremiah, ’35, 24. 
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bg Mrs. H. E., mentioned, ’34, 

0. 

Thomas, John, ’33, 51, 52, 53. 

Thomas, John, Jr., = " 54. 

Thompson, Frank, ’3 

Thompson, Waddy ‘ Chancellor), ‘oO, 
53, 54, 55, 61. 

Thompson, 'Waddy, mentioned, °34, 
50; ’35, 38. 

Thompson eg mentioned, ’33, 61. 

Thornwell, J. H., ’33, 9-10. 

Tillman, B. R., *31, 32; "35, 33-34. 

Tillmanism, 31, 32. 

Timothy, Mrs. Elizabeth, ’35, 4. 

Timothy, Peter, ’35, 2, 4, 6. 

Timrod, Henry, grandfather of the 
poet, °35, 25. 

Tobler, John, Sr., ’35, 24. 

Tobler, Ulrick, ’35, 22. 

Toland, H. H., ’35, 33. 

Tories. See Loyalists, American. 

Townes, Samuel, ’33, 55, 61. 

Townes, Thomas, ’33, 55. 

Townes, William, ’33, 55. 

= family mentioned, ’33, 53, 54, 

Townsend, B. O’N., ’34, 13. 

Townsend, Leah, S. C. Baptists... 
"35, 32. 

Trachsler, H. W., ’35, 22. 

Travel in S. C., ’32, 44-51. 

Treaty of Berlin, ’33, 43, 49. 

Treaty of Frankfort, ’33, 46. 

Treaty of Paris (1778), ’34, 16. 

Treaty of Paris (1856), ’33, 41-42. 

Treaty of San Stefano, ’33, 40, 41. 

Trescot, W. H., ’35, 12, 35; on edu- 
cation in S. C., ’33, 6-7, 8. 

Trott, Sarah, ’35, 4. 

Tucker, J. W., ’33, 10-11. 


Universal Peace Conference, 
’33, 24-26. 


Van Deusen, J. G.,/ Economic Bases 
of Disunion’ . . ~ an, 20. 

Vandiver, Louise ‘A " (Mrs. me &F 
mentioned, "35, 38. 

Voight, G. P., mentioned, ’35, cover, 
2, 38; “Germans and German Swiss 
in S. C. ~ a ieee. 


Waddington, William, ’33, 39-48. 

Wallace, D. D., mentioned, ‘au ao; 
"Se, 54; *33, 65; 34, 50; "35, cover, 
2, 38 ; Comment of on education in 
S. C., ’33, 2; Comment of on Ger- 
man-Swiss in S. C., °35, 2; “Some 
Unexploited Fields in S. C. His- 
tory,” ’35, 26-35. 


1904, 


Wardlaw, Francis, ’34, 8, 12. 

Washington, George, ’34, 17, 18, 19; 
35, 10, 29. 

Washington Light Infantry, ’34, 7. 

Washington Movement, ’34, 10. 

Watson, H. L., mentioned, ’31, 35; 
°35, 38. 

Webber, Mabel L., mentioned, ’31, 35; 
ay oe; ao, ©: M2 BM SB, S&. 

Weberites, 35, 22. 

La ger Treaty, ’32, 5, 6. 

Welch, S. G., Confederate Surgeon’s 
Letters . . "35, 30. 

West, Joseph, 34 36, 38, 39, 42. 

West, Samuel, 34, 36. 

White, Fannie B., mentioned, ’31, 35; 
‘32, 4; °33, 1, 2 GB: *H, 1, 2, B; 
-? 1. & 2 

White, G. S., Memoir of Samuel 
Slater . . ., 32, 23-24. 

Whitefield, George, 35, 3. 

Wicliff, Isaac, 33, 59. 

Wicliffe, Franky, 33, 60. 

Wienefeld, R. H., mentioned, 31, 35; 
"32, 54; °33, cover, 2, 65; ’34, 50; 
35, 38; “France, Germany, and the 
Congress of Berlin,” ’33, 39-49. 

“William Prynne .. ” by L. E. 
Howard, ’32, 35-43. 

Williams, Annie G. (Mrs. Richard), 
mentioned, ’32, inside front cover, 
1, 35; °32, 54; °33, 65; ’34, 50; ’35, 
38; Comments of on Chinese ex- 
clusion acts, ’35, 2. 

Williams, S. J., mentioned, ’31, 35; 
"32, 54; °33, 65; °34, 50; °35, 38. 

Willis, Eola, mentioned, ’35, 38. 

Winn, Richard, ’33, 52, 53. 

Wolfe, J. H., mentioned, ’31, 35; 732, 


Women, Rights of, Grimke sisters 
and, 33, 14, 19-21. 

Women biographers as: CS, H. 

Wood, John, ’33, 59. 

Wragg, Joseph, Jr., ’35, 6. 

Wragg, Samuel, Jr., ’35, 6. 

arn Margaret, mentioned, ’34, 50; 


’35, 
"35, 18, 19- 


Wuerttembergers in S. C., 


Yeamans, Sir John, ’34, 38, 42. 

Yellow fever, ’35, 33; in S. C., ’32, 
15-16, 21-22. 

Yemassee war (1715), 35, 27-28. 

Young, Billy, ’33, 53, 61. 

Young family mentioned, ’33, 54, 61. 


Zubly, J. J., ’35, 24-25. 
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